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The Central Register of Folklore Research 
in Great Britain’ 
by H.A.LAKE BARNETI 


‘Tip subject of our discussion this evening is Current documentation 
of folklore and folk music survivals. For this, | have been asked 
to talk about the Central Register of Folklore Research in Great 
sritain and what has led up to it. It is a long story and much of it 
has been told in recent Presidential Addresses, notably those of 
Mr Allan Gomme and Miss Burstein, but eighty years of Annual 
Re ports and espe ially ot Presidential Addresses, still leave 

material for others to glean. 
‘The first gleaning comes from the first Annual Report of the 
Folk-Lore Society in 1879, which quoted in full a letter in the 
Ithenaeum dated 22 August, 1846. ‘This suggested the name 
Folk-Lore in place of the previous Popular Antiquities, and asks for 
‘aid in garnering the few ears which are remaining scattered overt 
that field from which our forefathers might have gathered a goodly 
crop’. It asks the Athenaeum to gather together the infinite number 
of minute facts dealing with manners, customs, observances, 
superstitions, ballads, proverbs, etc. of the olden time, and to 
preserve them until some modern Grimm shall arise. ‘The letter 1s 
signed by Ambrose Merton, a name adopted for the purpose by 
Mr W. J. ‘Thoms, who first in the Athenaeum and later in his own 
paper, \otes and Oueries, began the regular collection and publica- 
tion of folklore items. In 1876 Mrs Eliza Gutch, signing herself 
‘St Swithin’, suggested the formation of a society for ‘collecting, 
d printing all the scattered bits of folklore which we 


arranging an g 
read of in books and hear of in the flesh’. As a result the Folk-Lore 
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The Central Register of Folklore Research 
in Great Britain’ 
by H. A. LAKE BARNETT 


Tue subject of our discussion this evening is current documentation 
of folklore and folk music survivals. For this, I have been asked 
to talk about the Central Register of Folklore Research in Great 
Britain and what has led up to it. It is a long story and much of it 
has been told in recent Presidential Addresses, notably those of 
Mr Allan Gomme and Miss Burstein, but eighty years of Annual 
Reports and especially of Presidential Addresses, still leave 
material for others to glean. 

The first gleaning comes from the first Annual Report of the 
Folk-Lore Society in 1879, which quoted in full a letter in the 
Athenaeum dated 22 August, 1846. This suggested the name 
Folk-Lore in place of the previous Popular Antiquities, and asks for 
‘aid in garnering the few ears which are remaining scattered over 
that field from which our forefathers might have gathered a goodly 
crop’. It asks the Athenaeum to gather together the infinite number 
of minute facts dealing with manners, customs, observances, 
superstitions, ballads, proverbs, etc. of the olden time, and to 
preserve them until some modern Grimm shall arise. The letter is 
signed by Ambrose Merton, a name adopted for the purpose by 
Mr W. J. Thoms, who first in the Athenaeum and later in his own 
paper, Notes and Queries, began the regular collection and publica- 
tion of folklore items. In 1876 Mrs Eliza Gutch, signing herself 
‘St Swithin’, suggested the formation of a society for ‘collecting, 
arranging and printing all the scattered bits of folklore which we 
read of in books and hear of in the flesh’. As a result the Folk-Lore 


' A paper read in summarized form at a discussion meeting held jointly with 
the English Folk Dance and Song Society at Cecil Sharp House, London N.W.1., 
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Society was founded in 1878, the first in the world for the study of 
the subject. 

From the beginning the Society issued a journal in which it 
printed not only British but also foreign folklore. The first volume 
of the Folklore Record contains ‘West Sussex Superstitions’, an 
article on Chaucer’s ‘Night-Spell’ and another on folk tales in 
general with some on French, Japanese and Italian folklore. 
Every year the Society issued an Extra Volume, usually a new 
edition of an existing collection of folklore or a whole new collection 
on some specific subject. In 1887 it issued the Handbook of Folklore, 
with guidance to collectors. In 1891 it began to prepare its series 
of County Folklore which was published from 1895 onwards. 
These volumes were a collection of extracts from printed sources. 
Work was begun on records of twenty-six counties but from lack 
of helpers only those of seven English and four Scottish counties 
came into print. The Society was also the originator and leading 
partner in an Ethnographic Survey, jointly with the (Royal) 
Anthropological Institute and the Society of Antiquaries, financed 
by the British Association and in operation from 1892 to 1899. 

This steady collection and recording of English and foreign 
folklore has continued to this day, and its fruits are shortly to be 
made easier of access by the Allan Gomme Index to all British 
material in the publications of the Folk-Lore Society during its 
first seventy-five years. But in 1910 the Society assumed a different 
attitude to the material being gathered. That year, in her first 
Presidential Address, Miss Charlotte Burne, the first woman 
President of the Society, sounded a new note. After referring to 
the good work already done, she said, ‘Now, after the uno nized 
labour of a whole generation, the time for concentration of _.ergies 
has come, for concentration on the methodical study of the folklore 
of our own country.’ She cited cases of foreign folklore societies 
which confined their interests to the folklore of their own countries, 
but added, ‘We can hardly go so far as that. For our own sakes we 
must not confine ourselves to Great Britain. But some sort of 
concentration of our work seems to me desirable and even needful.’ 
The changes at which she then hinted led on to the proposals of 
the following year, 1911, when the Annual Report and the 
Presidential Address together launched the preparation of a new 
edition of the Calendar Volume in Brand’s Antiquities. Mr Allan 
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Gomme, in his Presidential Address of 1953, described the heroic 
work done to this end by the Brand Committee in spite of the 
handicaps of the 1914-18 war and the serious illness or death of 
one after another of its members. In 1925 the work was transferred 
to separate editors for the several regions of the British Isles, but, 
owing mainly to the greatly increased cost of printing, the eight 
volumes of the British Calendar Customs did not begin to appear 
until 1936, and then only through the generous financial help of 
the widow of one of the editors, Mrs A. R. Wright. 

It is worth noting that the four editors worked for years on the 
volumes and did not receive any reward or royalty. Four volumes 
were edited by Mrs Macleod Banks single-handed, and they were 
all issued free to members of the Society. I have heard one of our 
members say how many more customs he has himself collected for 
certain dates than are published there. One expects the successors 
to be able to improve on the work of the pioneers. But in the 
University of Uppsala I was told that no other country in the world 
has produced such a corpus of recorded usages as our British 
Calendar Customs and that the volumes are the envy of the world. 

While the volumes on calendar customs struggled to completion 
and publication, a further change was taking place in the conception 
of the work which the Society should undertake. As early as 1930 
Mr F. J. Richards urged that the Folk-Lore Society should serve 
as a sort of clearing house for the folklore of all Britain, getting in 
touch with all local societies and generally encouraging and co- 
ordinating local effort. This suggestion came to nothing at the time, 
mainly on the ground of finance, but after the last war the need 
became even more obvious. Individuals and whole communities 
had moved from one part of the country to another, and even to 
the far parts of the world, and had found much to interest them. 
Old customs had died out, different customs were noted and com- 
pared. In particular, broadcasting had become a necessary part of 
the national life and accounts of picturesque local customs or of odd 
seasonal happenings found ready listeners throughout the country. 

England had been the pioneer in the collection of folklore but 
now the interest was more widespread than ever before. By an 
ingrained English folk custom these studies, slight or more sus- 
tained, were undertaken voluntarily by individuals and groups 
independently of one another. A subject well covered in one 
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district would be ignored in another. A wireless talk might set off col- 
lectors in various parts of the country until some fresh interest arose. 
Societies were formed for the study of many subjects, and a thirst 
for knowledge swelled the classes of the W.E.A. and similar bodies. 

In other countries the study of folklore and folk life is a serious 
business organized by the state or the universities with adequate 
funds and the whole is launched, organized and supervised from 
a single centre. It has been pointed out to me several times by 
non-Englishmen that England is the one country which already 
possesses voluntary societies which cover all branches of these 
subjects. It is unique in that these societies carry out their work 
almost, if not entirely, with unpaid officials who seek no reward 
beyond the satisfaction of achievement. In no other country is such 
work done without payment by officials whose full-time occupation 
lies elsewhere. It follows that societies so formed and the 
individuals who compose them work to a pattern of their own 
choosing. ‘They may be prepared to learn but they will by no means 
accept direction. It is their custom to do things in such a way, and 
in that way they will continue. 

This distinction between the English and their neighbours is 
one of profound importance; an entirely different technique is 
required in the organization of studies so widespread. This is no 
case of collection or enquiries by paid agents being directed from a 
single centre on a uniform basis as can be done in other lands. 
Here the work is already in hand in many different stages of 
development and the task is for some single centre to be informed 
of its aim and progress for the guidance of enquirers and the 
prevention of overlapping and repetition. By 1948 it was already 
clear that, although the Society might well continue to record 
folklore items, its more important function was to co-ordinate the 
collecting work in progress elsewhere. 

The question of how this could be achieved was complicated 
after the war by an insistent demand that England, like Ireland or 
Scandinavia, should confine its folklore enquiries to its own 
boundaries and that it should widen its scope to include folk life 
studies. Much thought was given to devising some scheme by 
which these two aims could be attained without altering the fixed 
policy of the Society itself to deal only with folklore and that 


without national limitations. 
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In March 1952 a Folklore Survey Committee was appointed by 
the Society and it presented a draft interim report at the end of 
the year. ‘This suggested that a start should be made by approaching 
existing societies, universities and individuals to find what work 
was being done, and by establishing a central record showing the 
type of material being collected and where it could be consulted. 
The work of collection was to be encouraged and the ground 
prepared for research on the material collected. Extra-mural 
lectures were to be sought from universities, the journal was to be 
enlarged to include quarterly reports on progress, and the possi- 
bility was considered of the ultimate training of an organizer to 
take charge of the enterprise, working part-time until work and 
finances justified expansion. 

In March 1953 Mr Gomme, the least optimistic of men, in his 
Presidential Address maintained that the only solution of the 
problem would be the establishment of an authoritative body 
independent of our Society whose sole work would be to organize 
the progress of collection. It should not interfere with any 
collecting being done but would keep itself informed of what they 
were doing and would co-ordinate their efforts. It should act as a 
centre for information and advice and as a clearing house for 
records from all quarters. It would need a full-time director and 
full-time secretary, building up a staff as the work proceeded. 

Copies of both reports were given to University College London 
which referred them to the English Department, with which they 
were discussed. The relationship between the Folk-Lore Society 
and the College has been close and intimate for many years. ‘The 
Society’s library, while remaining its own property, has been 
housed at the College since 1911. The College has also provided 
accommodation for Council and evening meetings free of charge, 
with use of its Refectory. We have known intimately its adminis- 
trative staff, by which I mean the secretarial, library and 
establishment personnel, and we have the warmest regard for it. 

‘Towards the end of 1953, Dr Margaret Murray, as President of 
the Society, approached a select and exalted body of officials of the 
teaching staff of the College to suggest the inauguration of a 
folklore diploma on the lines on which Egyptology had been 
introduced many years before, the students attending existing 
lectures in various departments. This suggestion was courteously 
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rejected on the ground that it was no longer practicable with 
crowded postwar classes. So select and exalted a body was unlikely 
to meet again to consider folklore so it seemed wiser to act on the 
spot and ask if they would instead consider putting into practice 
the procedure suggested in the Interim Report and Presidential 
Address already in their possession. They could consider nothing 
unless financial backing could be guaranteed, so this was under- 
taken and arrangements were discussed then and there for the 
training of an administrative officer, preferably from the Library, 
to organize and co-ordinate the collection of folklore in England. 
It was agreed that the supervision work should cover folklore in its 
widest sense, extending to folk life, linguistics and the rest, omitting 
only song and dance which would be better left to Cecil Sharp 
House. When this had been agreed and necessary enquiries 
promised at once, a further endowment for the part salary of the 
director was offered and accepted.? 

The Society had already issued a brief questionnaire, printed in 
Folklore for September 1953 and circulated also in letter form to 
a number of learned societies throughout the country, asking what 
work had been done or was in hand, and the replies from this were 
handed over to the College for further action. 

This was all splendid and our troubles appeared to be ending, 
so it is a matter for regret that from the day that the endowment 
was handed over to the present time, five years later, no official 
information has ever been received from the College about what 
has been done with it. A Swedish professor, brought over to advise 
a year later at considerable expense, returned to Sweden without 
having seen either the report or the Presidential Address, and 
having met members of the Society only on the eve of his return 
and in social gatherings where no discussion was possible. Enquiries 
were brushed aside and complaint received the cold reply, “The 
position is that the funds that you gave us are now in a ‘Trust, and 
that it is for the College in the terms of that ‘Trust to decide how 
best it can promote and encourage the study of Folklore in its 
widest sense at University College. The Trust does leave the 
policy solely to the College.’ 

This point of view was endorsed by the College Council, but 
a letter, asking for a university enquiry into the methods of handling 

® See Folklore, June 1958, pp. 85-6. 
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trust funds, sent to the Principal of the University, although 
acknowledged on arrival in his absence, has received no reply. 

There were, however, in course of time rumours, and there 
were paragraphs in local papers. Later there were articles in the 
journals of various societies dealing with archaeology or agriculture 
or museums or the like, but never in those concerned with 
folklore. From these it seems clear that the project has been set in 
motion, but that it has been aimed, not at the required destination 
of an organizing centre, but with a view to going into orbit as yet 
another collecting body. 

It would not be necessary to raise these points if all rumours had 
been as harmless. I have, however, myself attended a public 
lecture where the lecturer said, and later printed, that the gift to 
the College was ‘to enable it to collect folklore . . . a case of people 
who possibly had not previously given the subject a thought being 
given the money and told to get on with it’. The lecturer spoke in 
good faith but was completely misled. The object of the gift was 
not collecting but organizing, and the required procedure was 
clearly indicated, although naturally further consultation had been 
expected after the single meeting. 

I have also myself been told by the head of the English Depart- 
ment that he intended to have the Coote Lake Folklore Research 
Room built in the English Department. That is the long delayed 
research room presented ten years ago to the College to serve as 
the headquarters of the Folk-Lore Society.* These two incidents 
make it essential that the actual facts should be known and that 
these unjustified rumours should be stopped. 

I speak in the presence of many notable collectors. I think that 
they will agree with me that a collector is essentially a specialist 
even although he may be, like the dealer described by Wolf 
Mankowitz, a specialist in something different each week. A 
specialist devotes himself specially or exclusively to one subject or 
to a single branch of one subject, and general organization does not 
concern him. I hope that they will also agree that there can be no 
orbit without a centre and that the centre and a point on the 
circumference cannot coincide. There is a practical conclusion to 
be drawn from all this abstruse reasoning. The College accepted 
an endowment for the training and part salary of an organizer 

® See Folklore, June 1958, pp. 85 and 87. 
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whose duty it would be to lay the foundations of an English 
equivalent of the School of Scottish Studies, making allowance for 
the difference between the two countries. Mr Gomme’s suggested 
name was the Folklore Survey Council of England to meet 
English conditions. In five years the College has made no attempt 
to make any of the desired arrangements. It has not even trained 
an organizer or made any approach to any existing folklore body 
in the country. Now that it has emerged merely as one more 
collecting body, the original work it was asked to perform reverts 
to the Folk-Lore Society, since it cannot be left undone. 

In dismissing the incident I may, perhaps, like a Victorian 
preacher, ask the rhetorical question, ‘What do we learn from this?’ 
and answer it myself. We have learned that Mr Gomme’s sugges- 
tion of delegated authority has been tried and found wanting, 
through no fault of the Society, and can now finally be discarded. 
Henceforth the Folk-Lore Society must itself undertake the 
responsibility, with the assistance of the whole body of wor- 
kers throughout the British Isles who are concerned with folk 
studies. 

Mr Gomme’s proposal had been received with great regret by 
those die-hards among us who prefer the Society to be independent. 
It had appeared to have certain practical advantages but its failure 
has perhaps left us rather relieved than otherwise. A further reason 
for this relief came when the Folk-Lore Society was approached by 
C.1.A.P. — the International Commission for Popular Arts and 
Traditions — to act as its British representative. | was approached 
by its Portuguese secretary when I was in Brazil at a folklore 
conference. | explained that, with national feeling running high, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland would probably prefer to 
have separate representatives, but I was told shortly that the whole 
of Brazil had only one representative, that only one could be allotted 
to Britain, and that to the Society if it would agree to accept it. 
The matter was discussed with the Council on my return and 
arranged. It involved precisely the relationship with folklore bodies 
throughout the British Isles which our Folklore Survey Committee 
had envisaged; knowledge of what work was in hand and of where 
particulars could be obtained, not only in folklore but also in folk 
life and all its associated disciplines. The two functions fit one 
another exactly and we willingly undertake both. 
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Of late years queries received tend more and more to involve 
allied branches, and to need help from associated bodies. An 
enquiry about a possible folklore explanation of a similar name for 
a cave in the Midlands and a public house where many roads join 
in London was referred to the Standing Conference for Local 
History which found that they were the terminals of a flourishing 
smugglers’ route a century or two ago. A hollow stone found by a 
schoolboy and sent to the British Museum was forwarded to us as 
bearing every mark of black magic. It was found by our black 
magic expert to have been a medieval mould for the making of 
leaden clamps for holding roofing tiles together. 

There is already friendly contact between the Folk-Lore Society 
and all the folklore and allied bodies known to it in the country. 
There is a cheerful handing over of queries between the various 
groups — our Society, for instance, specializes in the ‘lore’ or 
learning, the English Folk Dance and Song Society in song and 
dance, there is the Gypsy Lore Society, all in close touch with 
others very near. In my opinion, all these bodies should, while 
maintaining their own individuality, form a Folk Federation, on 
the lines of the Council for British Archaeology. The Federation 
should extend beyond the English borders and include those other 
British bodies which we have helped to set up. We can bear in 
mind that the School of Scottish Studies could begin on the basis 
of some fourteen of our publications on Scottish folklore, including 
some in Gaelic and four volumes of their calendar customs. It was 
the Folk-Lore Society which initiated the collection of folklore in 
Ireland in 1910, and the first expenditure from our Research Fund 
was for the printing of a questionnaire on Welsh calendar customs. 
We have issued a volume on the calendar customs of the Isle of 
Man. Bodies studying folk life and material culture should be 
included in the Federation, and it was a real pleasure to hear this 
month‘ that the Material Culture Sub-Committee of the British 
Ethnography Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute is 
setting up a central archive of folk material from all over the 
British Isles. We have already agreed to give it any assistance and 
co-operation within our power. If these, and all the other folk 
bodies with which we are in touch, can form the federation I 
suggest, they will not only help one another but their united voice 


* January 1959. 
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on ‘folk’ matters will carry weight in the affairs of the people, or 
could express their disquiet at such proposals as the establishment 
of a rocket base on South Uist. 

The first step to such federation is knowledge of what work is 
being done, and this brings me at last to the Central Register of 
Folklore Research in Great Britain. It was advocated in 1930, and 
it was envisaged in the first (and only) report of the Folklore 
Survey Committee in 1952. It was actively launched by the Folk- 
Lore Society in June 1956 when a notice of it occupied the first 
page in our journal, Folklore. From lack of office space, time and 
labour, it is still in its early stages, occupying only one incon- 
veniently overcrowded drawer of cards, but it is already much in 
use. Its skeleton has been built up frora the Directory of Museums 
by selection of those dealing with our subject, from lists kindly 
supplied by the English Folk Dance and Song Society, the 
Standing Conference for Local History, and the Council for 
British Archaeology, showing their representation and the subjects 
concerned, from the list of learned Societies who replied to our 
1953 questionnaire, and from our own lists of members and 
subscribers in the British Isles, indicating where files of our journal 
may be consulted. ‘These particulars are entered on cards of which 
the greater part are arranged geographically under counties, with 
cross reference cards to other sections. One section is grouped 
under Institutions, covering Government bodies, universities, 
Societies, and non-university colleges. The other is grouped under 
subjects. To this bare skeleton is added any fresh information 
which may come in; specialist institutions, learned societies, 
private ventures and especially research work in progress. As yet, 
the only notices of it have been sent to our own members and to 
readers of our journal, but it is hoped to make a wider appea! in the 
near future. In support of the card index there are four main 
folders, one containing the preliminary correspondence, one, 
particulars as sent to us of societies, another of museums and 
other institutions, and the largest an alphabetized folder in which 
particulars sent by individuals are arranged by name. ‘The 
information has already been briefly summarized on their name 
cards arranged under their county, and the subject of their main 
studies on other cards under that heading. When time permits, and 
the amount of material justifies it, much of this information can be 
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entered on maps. At present the arrangement is still rather fluid 
and cannot be regarded as final. 

Already, even in this early stage, the register is proving very 
useful, Apart from indicating how much folk work is proceeding 
in any county, and the sources of information there, it brings 
impressive evidence of the amount of work being done on various 
subjects and by different types of institutions. For instance, we 
already have evidence of matters within our province being taught 
or performed at fourteen different universities in England alone, 
Birmingham taking pride of place with extra-mural lectures on 
folklore. 

For the moment no attempt is being made to keep in touch with 
the names of the officials in charge of local branches of our various 
allied societies. Current lists are filed with the register but our 
present procedure would be to tell enquirers that a branch was 
functioning in a certain district and advise them to get into touch 
with headquarters for further particulars. Similarly, enquiries on 
any special subject would be referred to the specialist, whether 
institution or individual, involved in research on it, the object 
being to bring experts together and to save newcomers from 
inadvertently spending time on ground which has already been 
adequately covered. The appeal shortly to be circulated will, we 
hope, at least double or treble the number of entries. 

The Society’s own records contain a large amount of collected 
material, and members and others are reminded that any collection 
of folklore material, of any size, and finished or otherwise, will 
gladly be received and housed for future research. This reminder 
applies especially to executors or to others who find themselves 
unable to continue with some such piece of work. Mr Alex Helm 
has already benefited both our Societies and himself by work on 
one such derelict pile of papers, and another, a crate full of paper 
slips, is providing untold treasure to the School of Scottish Studies. 

The Central Register itself is a stepping stone to the period in 
the near future when we hope that every university in the country 
can provide facilities for the supervision of folklore research, for 
which the Folk-Lore Society has laid the foundations. In the 
meantime, it is observing the wishes of Ambrose Merton in 1846 
and sponsoring the preservation of folklore relics ‘until some 
British Grimm shall arise’. 
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The Importance of Folklore Studies 
to Anthropology* 
by MARIAN W. SMITH 


Tue title which I have chosen may suggest a distinction between 
the study of folklore and anthropological studies. Such distinctions 
are fairly common today but to the extent that anthropology is the 
study of culture these distinctions were not made so rigidly in the 
early days of our science. 

In 1854-5, Klemm used the word Kultur to include ‘customs, 
information, and skills, domestic and public life in peace and war, 
religion, science and art’ and, as Bascom has said, folklorists ‘need 
not be reminded of the similarities’! between this definition and 
the one for folklore given by Thoms nine years earlier, in which he 
referred to ‘the manners, customs, observances, superstitions, 
ballads, proverbs, etc., of the olden time’. ‘Tylor was apparently 
the first to introduce the word culture in Klemm’s meaning into 
the English language. ‘This was in 1865, and six years later it was 
decided to form a ‘Folk-Lore Society’ in this city.” This alternation 
between the two words seems not to reflect any precedence of one 
term over the other. It is noteworthy, however, that one of the 
major distinctions to be made later between folklore and culture 
had already been foreshadowed, for only Thoms’ definition carries 
reference to a derivation from an ‘olden time’. 

I shall be referring to a few of the opinions expressed by approxi- 
mately forty-five persons. Yet this number represents only a small 
portion of those who have made important contributions to the 
field of folklore. I hope that the fact that the literature has been 
very incompletely covered results rather in an inaccurate picture of 
the work done by individuals than in a false view of the field itself, 
for I have faith in the individuals’ forgiveness. 

Some years ago I spoke of an active, anthropological school of 

* A talk presented before the Folk-Lore Society in London on 21 May, 1958. 

'W. R. Bascom, ‘Folklore and Anthropology’, Journ. of Amer. Folklore, 


Vol. 66, No. 262, 1953, p. 285. I am also indebted to this source for the reference 


on Klemm. 
? Sona Rosa Burstein, ‘George Lawrence Gomme and the Science of Folklore’, 


Folklore, Vol. 68, 1957, p. 323- 
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folklore which owed its main emphases to the work of Franz Boas.* 
In part this paper will furnish an elaborated account of the views of 
this ‘American Anthropological School’ since I suppose it may be 
said that I am one of its members. The suggestion at the end of the 
paper concerning the folk as marginal groups should not be 
attributed however to this school since it is one made here, I 
believe, for the first time. 

The anthropological school referred to by MacEdward Leach 
under that entry in the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 
and Legend differs markedly from the American school. Leach 
refers to an early group of folklorists some of whom, like Tylor, 
were also anthropologists. Others he names are Lang, McCulloch, 
Laurence Gomme, van der Leyen and Frazer, all of whom believed 
that in the folktale were preserved certain remnants of the past. 
The anthropological side of this argument rested on the belief, as 
MacEdward Leach puts it, that men ‘pass through the same stages 
of development and consequently that they embody the details of 
their development in essentially the same stories’. It was thus 
thought that aspects of European tales and practices could be 
traced back to sources in primitive life. 

This belief in unilineal social evolution was not limited to 
anthropologists. It was part of the general intellectual climate of 
the second half of the nineteenth century and this fact accounts for 
the inclusion of such literary figures as Lang in this so-called 
anthropological school. Frazer probably carried the concept to its 
highest development in his Golden Bough. The very clarity of that 
remarkable work revealed some of the fatal, ideological weaknesses 
on which it was based. Increasing knowledge of primitive peoples 
and more careful investigations of their ways of life led inevitably to 
the abandonment of the theory of social evolution. As anthropology 
progressed, unilineal development was disproved at every step. 
The new point of view makes complete allowance for the gradual 
evolution of human institutions. But just as a single origin of homo 
sapiens has been discarded in physical anthropology, so a single 
social development which can be documented at each of its various 
stages has also been abandoned. Even such men as Leslie White 


® Marian W. Smith, ‘Folklore’ in Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 


and Legend, New Y ork, 1949, p. 402. 
* W. R. Bascom, ‘Four Functions of Folklore’, Journ. of Amer. Folklore, 


Vol. 67. No. 266, 1954, p. 340. 
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and Julian Steward who belong to what may be called a neo- 
evolutionary school of anthropology follow neither the methods 
nor the lines of investigation of the earlier evolutionists. ‘They have 
no interest in survivals as such. The theory of unilineal evolution 
was thus ‘criticized primarily by anthropologists; and it has been 
discarded by anthropologists’.® 

The old evolutionary point of view has, however, lingered on in 
some of the social sciences such as economics and sociology which 
do not have first-hand acquaintance with the facts of primitive 
existence, and it has, strangely enough, been given renewed energy 
through the political repercussions of the writings of Marx and 
Engels. ‘The school to which MacEdward Leach refers also con- 
tinues, if not among anthropologists, among folklorists. Behind 
much of present-day activity in the collection of folklore lies a tacit 
acceptance of the evolutionary view; and the theory is still held 
explicitly by some persons working in the field of folklore. 

In order to analyse the apparent distinction between folklore and 
anthropology, it is convenient to distinguish between the doctrine 
of survivals and the definition of folklore as traditional art or lore. 
Miss Burstein has pointed out that Laurence Gomme’s approach 
was founded absolutely on a belief in evolutionary levels of culture.® 
As Lang phrased it, folklore was the science of survival. With both 
these men the belief was fostered by their investigations of 
European folklore. As Boas puts it: ‘It is quite evident that the 
modern European fairy-tales do not reflect the conditions of the 
state of our times, nor the conditions of our daily life, but that they 
give an imaginative picture of rural life in semifeudal times. . . .’”7 
To Boas, ‘the contradictions between modern intellectualism and 
the ancient rural tradition’ made for a conflict of viewpoints, and 
remnants of the latter could be interpreted as survivals.’ He even 
went further than this and pointed out that the uniformity of 
folktales could be explained by ‘the great underlying uniformity’ 
of European civilization over ‘the last two or three thousand years’. 
This cultural uniformity is easy to overlook unless one compares 

5 Bascom, op. cit., 1953, p. 288. * Burstein, op. cit., p. 324. 

’ Franz Boas, ‘Stylistic Aspects of Primitive Literature’ Journ. of Amer. 
Folklore, Vol. 38, 1925, pp. 496-7. Page references for quotations from Boas are 
given throughout these notes for the articles as reprinted in Race, Language and 
Culture (New York, 1940) where they will probably be more readily available to 


the average reader. 
® Thid., p. 497. 
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the situation with much more varied cultural pictures which exist 
in other parts of the world, particularly among the Indians of 
North America. Because of it, ‘European folklore creates the 
impression that the whole stories are units, that their cohesion is 
strong, and the whole complex very old.”® 

Gomme’s first principle, that folklore must be studied item by 
item in its own home,’® was fully in accord with Boas’ own criteria 
of field work and it may be this agreement, as well as Boas’ 
appreciation of the nature of the European material, which led him 
to greater sympathy with the work in folklore done by Gomme and 
the brothers Grimm than with that of their contemporaries 
Bastian and Wundt. Of them he says flatly: ‘I cannot agree with 
Bastian and Wundt, who consider the discovery of the actual origin 
of tales as comparatively insignificant. . . ."!1 Early versions of tales 
were highly important to his approach and, when actual precedence 
could not be established for a collected version, a reconstruction of 
an early form arrived at by analytical and comparative methods 
was thought to be preferable to no historical perspective at all. 
Many of his interests thus ran parallel to the efforts of the modern 
Finnish school. 

If one subtracts the outmoded evolutionary doctrine from 
Gomme’s position, the remaining viewpoint is very similar to that 
of many folklorists working today. Barbeau, Botkin, Espinosa, 
Gaster, Archer Taylor and Stith Thompson would probably all 
subscribe to the identification of folk material with the traditional, 
an emphasis which seems to have lain at the base of much of 
Gomme’s work.'? E. O. James speaks of such material as being 
‘essentially traditional in the sense of having been handed down 
from one generation to another’ and one is reminded again of 
‘the olden time’ cited by Thoms. Miss Burstein, in making the 
same point, has shown that the antithesis between Gomme’s 
statement that folklore cannot develop and his interest in the 


* Franz Boas, “The Development of Folk-Tales and Myths’, The Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 3, 1916, p. 403. 

40 Burstein, op. cit., p. 327. 

' Franz Boas, ‘Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians’, 
Journ. of Amer. Folklore, Vol. 27, 1914, p. 456. 

2 Burstein, op. cit., pp. 326-7. 

18 E. O. James, “The Nature and Function of Myth’, Folklore, Vol. 68, 1957, 
p. 474. Reference should also be made to the same page for an excellent summary 
of the criteria which have been used for distinguishing folklore. 
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causes for its continuation are more apparent than real.'* As she 
says: “The term “survival” is entirely compatible with new growth; 
the stumps of ancient trees put forth new shoots. Survival without 
life is a contradiction in terms.’ 

When the anthropologist speaks of living folklore, however, he 
means something a little different from this. He means not only 
that ‘old wine’ has been poured into ‘new bottles’,'* but also that 
folklore is an ‘ever-growing, changing, living thing’.'? Soviet 
folklorists call this ‘growing folklore’ and refer to the process by 
which new concepts and slogans of the Party pass into folklore.'* 
The difference in concept lies in the emphasis on the word ‘change’ 
and anthropologists envisage the birth of traditions as well as their 
growth and gradual decline. 

British anthropologists, who are conscious of their debt in this 
respect to Malinowski, tend to follow him in stressing that myth 
forms a sort of pragmatic charter to the social order.'’” Myth 
functions, according to this view, ‘. .. to maintain the established 
tradition as a living reality . . .’*° and is thus itself ‘an ever-present, 
live actuality’.*! In this respect, however, myth is to be distinguished 
from folklore which is only traditional and mirrors the past rather 
than the present. ‘The interest of anthropologists in this country 
has, therefore, been in myth rather than in folklore, and Notes and 
Queries in Anthropology which is intended to serve as a guide to 
field workers does not index the word ‘folklore’ or, indeed, either 
‘tradition’ or ‘survival’, Without entering into what writers on both 
sides of the Atlantic have called the ‘perennial’ problem of myth 
and ritual,** it should be added that myth in this view came to be 


'* Burstein, op. cit., p. 328. 'S Burstein, op. cit., p. 337. 

‘© A. I. Hallowell, ‘Myth, Culture and Personality’, Amer. Anthropologist, 
Vol. 49, 1947, P. 555. 

'7 Nelly Shargo Hoyt, “The Image of the Leader in Soviet ‘‘Post-October” 
Folklore’, in The Study of Culture at a Distance, ed. Margaret Mead and Rhoda 
Metraux, Chicago, 1953, p. 234. 

'§ Ibid., p. 235. 

'® Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organization, New York, 1951, pp. 33, 
42; Phyllis Kaberry, ‘Myth and Ritual’, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies, No. 4, 1957, p. 42; E. R. Leach, Political Systems of Highland Burma, 
London, 1954, p. 211; 5. F. Nadel, ‘Malinowski on Myth and Religion’, in Man 
and Culture, ed. Raymond Firth, London, 1957, p. 206; and Audrey Richards, 
“The Concept of Culture in Malinowski’s Work’, in Man and Culture, op. 
cit., p. 21. 

20 James, op. cit., p. 477. 

*! Notes and Queries in Anthropology, London, 1954 ed., p. 205. 

** Bascom, op. cit., 1954, p. 336: James, op. cit., p. 474. 
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transformed from a living entity into the symbolic verbal system 
which validated or supported certain expected behaviours. It thus 
becomes possible for Edmund Leach to ask: ‘How can myth be 
held to justify change ?’** 

The American school has also insisted on the verbal aspects of 
folklore. Whereas Boas pointed out that ‘... primitive prose is 
based on the art of oral delivery . . ."** and added that it ‘is, there- 
fore, more clearly related to modern oratory than to the printed 
literary style ...’,%* anthropologists have recently tended to use 
this verbal characteristic as the trait by which folklore may be 
defined. It has been pointed out that in primitive cultures the 
non-verbal aspects of the total field of folklore are studied by the 
anthropologist as part of general ethnography. Superstitions and 
beliefs, material culture, the dance and music, all belong to other 
branches of anthropological study. Collections of the ‘folklore’ of 
primitive peoples are in practice alwavs collections of oral 
narratives. 

It would be possible to collect from primitive peoples beliefs and 
practices directly comparable to the traditional European materials 
collected by the folklorist. Among North American Indians, for 
instance, there was an odd assortment of scattered practices and 
superstitions concerning the heart of an enemy. None of these were 
integrated with the living body of war practices which existed up 
to the third quarter of the nineteenth century, and it is tempting to 
regard them as survivals from an earlier period of North American 
history. In the same way, Coast Salish basket-makers have a 
superstition that they mr'st stop work before the sun goes down. 
This has no connection with their religious beliefs and they 
themselves regard it as rather silly, although they continue to 
follow it. So far as I know these traditional aspects, in the folk- 
lorist’s meaning of the word, have never been collected or noted 
as such.** The Golden Bough, therefore, and similar works attempted 
since its publication, have actually been comparing European 
traditional practice with present-day or non-traditional material 
from primitive peoples. Under these circumstances, it is to be 
expected that anthropologists would find grave causes for doubt in 

*3 E. R. Leach, op. cit., p. = 

*4 Boas, op. cit., 1925, p. 4 % Thid. 


* Melville J. Herskovits “(Man and His Works, New York, 1948) makes a 
similar point when he says ‘All societies have their lore’, Pp. 422. 
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the sequences sometimes proposed connecting modern superstition 
with primitive belief. 

In the realm of the folktale, however, the anthropologist has 
recorded materials directly comparable in content to European 
tales, although it is important to note that these are still open to 
the objection that they are not traditional in the same sense. 
Various tentative proposals for distinguishing folktale or folklore 
from myth have been made, usually stressing the difference noted 
above. Myth thus becomes the active, living belief of a people, tied 
to their ritual and religion, while folklore is identified with their 
traditional lore. Since, however, elements pass freely from myth to 
folklore, and in some areas the same plot may be both embodied in 
myth and form part of an ‘idle tale’, such a distinction drawn by 
definition does nothing toward facing the problem of world-wide 
similarities. Although he sometimes finds it convenient to distin- 
guish myth and folklore, and to add a category of ‘legend’ which is 
‘devoted to historic or supposedly historic happenings’,®”’ in 
practice the anthropologist treats religion on the one hand and 
folklore on the other. Any single myth may thus be studied in two 
separate contexts. 

The whole problem of the relation of verbal materials to the rest 
of the life of a people is still only partially explored. ‘The definition 
of folklore as unwritten literature, which is followed by such 
anthropologists as Bascom, Hallowell, Herskovits, Herzog, 
Luomala, Smith, Voegelin and Waterman, meets only part of the 
problem. As early as 1891, Boas wrote that tales ‘were carried from 
east to west, and from south to north, from books to the folk and 
from the folk to books’.** He also drew an ‘analogy between the 
folktale and the modern novel’ on the grounds that both ‘give a 
faithful picture of the mode of life and of the chief interests that 
have prevailed among the people during the last few generations’ .* 
This view was incorporated into anthropological analyses as 
attention shifted to literate societies. Ruth Benedict used it success- 
fully for the Japanese,*® and elaborated methods for abstracting 

2? Mischa Titiev, The Science of Man, New York, 1955, p. 416. See also Notes 
and Queries, op. cit., p. 276. 

*8 Franz Boas, ‘Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North America’, 


Journ. of Amer. Folklore, Vol. 4, 1891, p. 437. 
*® Franz Boas, ‘Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians’, 


Journ. of Amer. Folklore, Vol. 27, 1914, Pp. 477- 
%° Ruth Benedict, The C. hrysanthemum and the Sword, Boston, 1946. 
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cultural elements from ‘Written and Oral Literature’ have since 
been developed.*! Nothing in American anthropology runs counter 
to this usage although the degree of caution recommended would 
vary considerably from one anthropologist to another. With these 
developments in mind, however, it seems wisest to shift the 
emphasis from ‘oral’ or ‘unwritten’ literature back to ‘verbal 
art’, being quite explicit that this includes written literary 
forms.** 

The scope of the materials which have to be included if ‘verbal 
art’ is to be thought of in these terms would give pause to the most 
intrepid. ‘To so extend the range of our investigation at a time when 
literally hundreds of volumes of collected narratives await analysis, 
seems extremely foolhardy. Nevertheless, I do not see how we can 
escape the implications of our data. If verbal art is accepted as our 
area of interest, we must include, as Herskovits has pointed out, 
the ‘folk-expressions’ of our society.** Unless we are to study 
Cinderella, for instance, only in relation to its past, thus deliberately 
avoiding its place in modern children’s literature and present-day 
life, we are forced into an examination of the Christmas pantomime. 
I shudder to think of all the wonderful pantomime material which 
will be lost forever if it is not collected soon. For much of it, it may 
already be too late. And if we are not to do it, who will? Historians 
of the theatre are not numerous, nor are they interested in the 
word-perfect versions toward which the rigorous standards of our 
science** impel us. 

From the purely formal viewpoint, how can we say we have all 
versions of Cinderella unless we have considered Fane Eyre? The 
wicked step-mother is replaced by a cruel aunt, but Jane, by virtue 
and industry, wins her prince all the same. The fact that Jane is not 
beautiful puts an added twist to the tale. It not only emphasizes 
goodness over beauty but it adds to the magic, so that what is lost 
in fairy miracles is made up for in social make-believe. Yet, as with 


*! Margaret Mead and Rhoda Metraux, The Study of Culture at a Distance, 


op. cit. 

*2 In ‘Verbal Art’ (Journ. of Amer. Folklore, Vol. 68, 1955) Bascom recom- 
mends the use of the term and recognizes the exchange between the printed and 
the spoken tale, but contrasts it with literature, written music and the 
graphic and plastic arts in that it ‘cannot survive without being repeatedly retold’, 


p. 248. 
53 M. J. Herskovits, ‘Folklore after a Hundred Years’, Journ. of Amer. Folklore, 


Vol. 59, 1946, p. 99. 
% Burstein, op. cit., p. 330. 
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the Cinderella tale, the basic plot might just possibly repeat itself 
in real life! 

If we are interested, as are some anthropologists, in the function 
of folklore, the need for the inclusion of a similar breadth of 
material under the category ‘verbal art’ becomes all the more 
imperative. During the last war a story was current in the United 
States which I heard several times second-hand and three times 
from taxi drivers in Washington, D.C., as the first-hand account of 
an actual occurrence. 

In Washington during the war it was necessary for taxis to carry 
a full quota of passengers. War workers who came into the station 
from other parts of the country thus crowded together for the 
brief drive to their destinations. Three times under these circum- 
stances the driver of the cab in which I was riding took the 
opportunity to tell how he had a few days before heard one of his 
passengers remark to another that if the war only lasted another 
year his fortune was made. Hearing this, the driver had drawn to 
the curb (‘right there at the corner we just passed’, ‘by that big 
tree ahead’), opened the door and told the passenger in no uncertain 
terms to get out. ‘I won’t drive that kind of a so-and-so in my cab!’ 

It is quite clear that this story had a function in discouraging 
blackmarket activities and keeping up morale. Although its formal 
content cannot be said to be traditional, some of the same questions 
can be asked of it that have been phrased in terms of purely 
traditional lore. What is the relation of this story, for instance, to 
truth or fact? ‘Told as an absolute rendition of a real happening it 
is embroidered to fit its narrator, its audience and the place. But in 
what sense did the taxi-drivers actually believe it? Surely not as 
I believe I am reading this paper tonight. Yet they gave violent 
evidence of their faith in it; it was important and significant to 
them; and they obviously gained something from the experience 
of passing it on to their captive audiences. It should be added that 
these factors are in themselves traditional. Many folktales are 
traditionally told as fact in America, and factual detail bolsters the 
impression of general accuracy. Whether the narrator claims to 
have been present or merely to have special knowledge, the 
symbolic, inferential material is at a minimum and the report is 
made convincingly matter-of-fact. This story thus follows in the 
steps of the traditional pattern of American folk anecdote. At the 
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same time, its plot and characters, and the theme around which it 
is organized, are new. They are part of what I have called earlier in 
this paper ‘living folklore’. 

A somewhat analogous function may be played by humorous 
stories or jokes. Shortly after the first Russian sputnik was launched, 
my husband asked me casually if I had heard the latest on it. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘you know it goes beep, beep, beep. But when it 
goes over the United States, it goes phut, phut, phut!’ 

Jokes like this may belong so completely to oral literature that 
it is impossible to write them down: I know no way to adequately 
represent the sound indicated here by p-h-u-t. Such stories are 
common in both English and American life. Without going into 
the vexing question of their humour, it is easy to see that these 
timely jokes often make shrewd comment on current happenings. 
They are like little drops of distilled public recognition of what is 
going on in the world. As is the case with all verbal folklore, the 
authorship of these bits of public comment is quite unknown. 
Although they may vary slightly from one raconteur to another, 
they seem to appear full-fledged and to change little in basic form 
during their lifetime. Unlike the comic’s stock of humorous stories 
which comment on standard social situations and are subject to 
numerous changes of garb that make them seem always new, the 
timely jokes spring up and die very quickly. The sputnik one 
will probably be so out-of-date as to seem almost incomprehen- 
sible by the time this paper is published. Someone invents these 
stories, but who?* There is no professional story teller such as the 
comic involved, and when the occasion passes they disappear with- 
out trace. 

It is true that timely anecdotes and jokes follow generally in the 
same pattern, that each one is a new example of a well-known 
genre. Their literary style is set even if plot and incident are new. 
In this sense, they may be fairly called traditional. On some scores, 
however, they differ radically from those items of collected folklore 
which are truly survivals from an early semifeudal state of Euro- 
pean society. Their every flavour is up-to-date rather than nostalgic. 
What, then, are we to do with such examples of living folklore? 

Before attempting an answer to this question I should like to 


* Bascom (op. cit., 1953, p. 286) has pointed out that folk authorship is rather 
anonymous than collective. 
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turn to another of the problems of folklore. Many authors have 
dealt with the troublesome matter of ‘the folk’. Some anthro- 
pologists, as well as some folklorists, regard the folk as synonymous 
with the peasantry. Luomala even ventures aptly to define folklore 
as ‘the anthropology of peasants’.** Others broaden the base of such 
a concept and describe the folk by such general phrases as ‘homo- 
geneous unsophisticated people’ .*”7 Beckworth says along these lines 
that ‘the true folk group is one which has preserved a common 
culture in isolation long enough to allow emotion to colour its 
forms of social expression’.** However we define it, it should be 
recognized that true ‘peasantry’ occur only in feudal or semifeudal 
societies and that if we are to include non-European folklore in our 
orbit, as anthropologists insist upon doing, the folk cannot be 
called peasants. The relations between the folk and the higher 
classes of a society have direct bearing on this. Loomis attributes 
the wealth of Irish folklore primarily to ‘the bringing down of the 
culture of the Irish noble and scholarly classes to the common 
people .. .’** and Lord Raglan has made an eloquent plea for the 
same process.* These writers belong to a school the point of view 
of which A. H. Krappe describes thus: ‘the people properly 
speaking never create anything but can only re-create’ the arts of 
their betters.“! 

It is possible, however, to take an apparently diametrically 
opposed view. Boas in writing of American Indian materials said: 
*... nowhere in America has the individual freed himself of the 
fetters of the type of thought expressed in the disjointed folk- 
tales... . I fail entirely to see how the peculiar form of American 
systematic mythology can be explained, except as the result of an 
artistic elaboration of the disconnected folktales; and how its 
character, which parallels primitive concepts, can be interpreted, 
except as the result of priestly speculation based on the themes 


3° Katherine Luomala, ‘Folklore’ in Standard Dictionary of Folklore, op. cit., 
Pp. 401. 

87 MacEdward Leach, ‘Folklore’ in Standard Dictionary of Folklore. 

8 Martha Beckworth, quoted by B. A. Botkin, ‘American Folklore’, in 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore, op. cit., p. 44. 

3* Roger S. Loomis, ‘Celtic Folklore’ in Standard Dictionary of Folklore, 
op. cit., p. 200. 

* Lord Raglan, “The Origin of Folk-Culture’, Folklore, Vol. 63, 1947, 
pp. 250-60. 

*! A. H. Krappe, ‘Folklore and Mythology’ in Standard Dictionary of Folklore, 
op. cit., p. 404. Mention should also be made of an excellent article by the same 
author on ‘European Folklore’ in the same volume. 
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found in folktales.’*? This observation, although it recognizes the 
important differences which may exist between the various classes 
of a society, is highly typical of the whole American anthropological 
viewpoint which emphasizes those cultural features which permeate 
an entire society. It sees many of the differences which exist 
between groups as modifications of the same themes, differences in 
which analysis finds marked areas of mutual agreement. 

These two views are not, in reality, as opposed as they first 
appear. There can be no doubt that many folk customs and arts 
find their original among the aristocratic or fine-art traditions. 
Yet it is also true that to a greater or less extent the several classes 
of a class society form one unit with common beliefs and common 
causes, The point is not so much that the higher classes cannot be 
thought to ape the uneducated, as Lord Raglan would have it, but 
that they share with the less privileged members of society many 
common features of their joint social existence. Thus, while 
nineteenth-century artists were painting portraits of famous 
persons or patrons to hang in clubs and private homes, the 
Staffordshire potters were making figures of Wesley and John 
King for cottage mantelpieces. The time lag from one class to the 
other seems less significant in such cases than the similarity of aim 
and interest which appears simultaneously throughout the society. 

Following this line of reasoning and retaining both points of 
view as possibilities, it seems worthwhile to describe the folk as 
marginal groups. The folk may be marginal in the sense of existing 
at the geographical fringes of an active and rich cultural centre; or 
marginal in the sense that it participates only partially in the culture 
of which it is a section, because of various social and individual 
limitations; or, indeed, chronologically marginal in the sense that 
the folk carry on the traditions of an earlier period. In all these 
aspects of marginality the incidents given by the folk narrator 
identify his life with that of the groups to which his own group is 
marginal. They constitute in themselves a kind of belonging. 
Living folklore, as opposed to preserved folklore, serves to reduce 
the apparent distances between groups; it is a device for over- 
coming feelings of social disparity. From the psychological angle 
the idea of compensation immediately leaps to mind but if this 
concept is applied to folklore it must be cleansed of any of its 

* Boas, op cit., 1914, p. 483. 
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negative connotations. Folklore is a thoroughly positive expression. 

In living folklore, as in the story told by the taxi-driver, the man 
himself may be actively engaged at the geographical centre of 
activity (the federal capitol during the war), but the field in which 
he engages in folkloristic thinking is that in which he is neither 
active nor expert. His story makes him part of the larger and more 
immediately relevant aspects of war work. ‘The sputnik story may 
be told by a prime minister or a physicist but in doing so he is 
expressing the fact that the total international situation reflected in 
its comment is largely beyond him. He is standing on the side lines, 
following circumstances in which he is concerned but over which 
he has strictly limited control. The truly folkloristic side of these 
situations arises only when the experiences are held in common by 
a number of persons and expressed by culturally familiar formulae. 
Marginality has the virtue of phrasing our problems of definition 
so as to avoid some of the main pitfalls in previous discussions of 
‘the folk’. Certainly I cannot develop the concept in full now, and 
it needs more careful analysis than I have given it here. 

Throughout my remarks there seems to have stalked the bogy of 
‘survival’. To the extent that this concept limits our appreciation 
of living folklore, I would agree with Malinowski in deploring it. 
Nevertheless, I believe Miss Burstein has struck the right note in 
stressing that survival implies life. To her analogy between folklore 
and new shoots on old stumps I would only wish to add that 
evolution brings about strange changes in plant life. And who 
could recognize certain varieties as belonging to the same species 
without careful and detailed study? To the question ‘what are we 
to do with living folklore?’ may I therefore venture to suggest that we 
spare it an occasional thought. If we do not actually collect it, we can 
at least acknowledge that the processes involved in folklore are not 
dead but living, breathing and working around us at this moment. 

It is time, finally, for me to return to the title of this paper. One 
of the contributions made by folklore to anthropology has been 
that in it lay so many of the seeds of the broader subject. Let us not 
forget that the early giants in our subject were both anthropologists 
and folklorists. Folklore carries the blueprint of cultural process as 
if in microcosm. 


* Talcott Parsons, ‘Malinowski and the Theory of Social Systems’ in Man and 
Culture, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Folk Traditions in Nepal — Continuity 
and Change 


by DR A. A. BAKE 


UNDER any circumstances it would be a remarkable experience to 
pay two visits to an out-of-the-way country at an interval of 
twenty-four years. If, as in the case of Nepal, that country has 
undergone a complete change and has stepped from the Middle 
Ages into modern times, the experience is bound to be of unusual 
interest. 

This is what happened to us when, after our first visit in 1931, 
we were suddenly given the opportunity to go to Kathmandu again 
in 1955. 

Before I try to give a short explanation of what had happened in 
the country during those twenty-four years, I must qualify the 
term Nepal which may seem an exaggeration when one is talking 
mainly about the Valley of Kathmandu, which only occupies a 
mere 200-odd square miles out of the roughly 50,000 that constitute 
the country as a whole. 

Apart from the fact that the inhabitants themselves speak of 
‘going to Nepal’ when they mean Kathmandu, the fact is that, as 
far as culture is concerned, the Valley is the heart of the country. 
It is there that the very high and remarkable civilization of the 
Newars has flourished for considerably more than a thousand 
years. The description given by an eighth-century Chinese Envoy 
gives a picture not very different from what we see today — 
flourishing cities, a highly organized agricultural community with 
a fine tradition of arts and crafts, and commercial relations with 
the outside world, north and south. Whatever the conditions at the 
courts of the numerous small principalities which originally existed 
in the area now covered by the Kingdom of Nepal, there is no 
doubt that none of them ever even distantly approached the level 
of culture of the Newar kingdoms in the Valley. Although the 
country as a whole undoubtedly is absorbingly interesting from the 
cultural point of view (whether seen by a cultural anthropologist 
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or an ethno-musicologist), there are ample reasons to justify a 
lecturer announcing his subject as Folk Traditions in Nepal and 
then limiting himself to the Valley of Kathmandu. Kathmandu is 
Nepal to many of the Nepalese themselves. 

There is no reason to suppose that the pattern of life in the 
Valley changed in any significant way for a thousand years or so 
after the days of the Chinese Envoy’s report. Internal dynastic 
quarrels — of which there were many — left the general trend 
unaffected. Very likely changes, such as there must have been, were 
less than in India, as Nepal escaped the shock of the repeated 
Muslim invasions and the very significant administrative changes 
wrought by the Moghul emperors. Cultural contact with the coun- 
tries to north and south remained vivid and continuous and 
Newari culture absorbed many fructifying elements from either 
side, also through numerous refugees from India, perhaps Budd- 
hists during the centuries when Hinduism asserted its supremacy 
again, but certainly Hindus who fled the threat of Mohammedan 
domination. All these influences modified the culture of the 
Newars, but did not radically change it. 

It is impossible to say what effect changes through impact with 
the powers from the West would have had in Nepal, as — unlike 
in India — there was hardly any impact of that nature at all. 
During the latter part of the first half of the eighteenth century 
Jesuit missionaries were welcomed to Nepal and there was a 
growing missionary settlement in Patan, one of the three main 
cities of the Valley, when, all of a sudden, that gradual development 
and change was stopped, and the country almost hermetically 
sealed off. Thus it remained, quite artificially and arbitrarily, 
culturally stationary where it had been in 1768. 

What happened was that in that year one of the three kings 
(close relatives of one another) who ruled their tiny kingdoms, 
Kathmandu, Patan and Bhatgaon, in continual strife and rivalry, 
called in the help of the ruler of the Gurkhas, a mountain tribe of 
warriors, against his adversaries. This king of the Gurkhas, 
Prithivi Narayan, was an excellent general who not only subdued 
the two enemy kings, but also gobbled up the one who had called 
him in and established himself as the ruler of the Valley. The 
Gurkha rulers have held the country ever since, not only the Valley, 
but the whole of what is officially known as Nepal. 
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The Newars, the original rulers of the Valley, were reduced to 
the status of a very much subject race. Their language, of ‘Tibeto- 
Burman origin, suffered an eclipse under the domination of the 
language of the Gurkhas, which is a relative of Hindi and con- 
sequently of Indo-Aryan origin. Both culture and language, 
however, have proved vital enough to survive these temporary 
sets-back and are as alive today as ever before. 

Isolation, however, did have a great effect, of course. From the 
moment they came to power, the Gurkha rulers pursued a policy 
of isolation. The missionaries were expelled almost immediately 
after the conquest, and from 1768 till 1950 no Westerner could 
enter Nepal, except under very special conditions. Even the 
British resident who was forced on the country during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, after a war in which the Nepalese 
had the worst of it, was kept in virtual isolation, and still in 1931 
the official occupant of the Residency, just outside Kathmandu, 
although at that time called Envoy and not longer British Resident, 
could only invite guests with special permission of the Maharaja. 

As a matter of fact, the xenophobic attitude which had started 
in the days of Prithivi Narayan had rather intensified than 
diminished under pressure of internal political developments. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century the then ruling king had 
delegated his powers — or at least most of them — to his Prime 
Minister, Yang Bahadur Rana, making his rank hereditary in his 
family, and giving him the title of Maharaja. He himself had the 
title of Maharahadhiraja. Since those days the prime minister 
Maharajas of the Rana family, bent on consolidating their powers, 
had kept the king an honoured captive in his palace. But their 
absolute rule rested on vigorous suppression of all possible rivals 
within and outside their family, and in that strictly autocratic 
framework any outside influence was a possible source of conspiracy 
against them. The more concessions they had to make to modern 
times by allowing education, etc., the greater the dangers they 
created for themselves and the stronger the repressive measures 
with regard to the growing intelligentsia. 

It was quite apparent that this state of affairs could not last for 
ever. The intelligentsia consisted largely of young Newars — who 
were debarred from army service — but side by side with these 
there was an ever-growing number of Gurkha soldiers and N.C.O.s 
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who had returned to the country after some years of service in the 
British or Indian army and had seen what life outside Nepal was 
like. And, as a matter of fact, many of the ruling Rana family 
themselves were keen on reforms. It was a great tangle. 

In any case, when we visited Nepal in 1931, we still met a 
society which, by and large, reflected the state of affairs of two or 
three centuries ago, a purely medieval state, as yet unaffected by 
any modern influences in its general structure, in spite of the 
rumblings of dissatisfaction. Neither wireless nor films were 
allowed (the latter only in some Rana palaces) and no visitors of 
any kind, except those invited by the Maharaja personally or by 
the Envoy with H.H.’s permission and, of course, bona fide 
pilgrims to the numerous shrines, both Hindu and Buddhist. The 
King himself was a prisoner in his palace, as he had been for some 
generations, visible only from time to time at high state functions 
and then at an unapproachable distance. 

The happenings of the following years, such as the war, India’s 
independence and many other factors, however, brought matters to 
a head, and the outcome of it all was that, in 1950, the Rana-regime 
was overthrown, the King took over in person — in theory as the 
head of a cabinet of responsible ministers — and the land was 
thrown wide open to modern influences, political as well as cultural. 
Getting permission to visit Nepal and stay there (at least for a 
week) was henceforth a fairly easy matter, regulated in the first 
place through the Embassy in New Delhi or the Consulate General 
in Calcutta, and missions from different countries, India first and 
foremost, but also from various branches of the United Nations 
and groups connected with American foreign aid, acquired 
permanent quarters in and around Kathmandu, and the Jesuits 
opened some excellent schools. In short, the old order disappeared 
and modern time marched in, accompanied by radio and cinemas 
(there are no less than eleven of them in Kathmandu nowadays) and 
floods of loudspeakers playing popular Indian film tunes day and 
night. Kathmandu now also boasts of some hotels. Great efforts 
are made to attract tourists, and tradesmen have already discovered 
what kind of wares they can sell best to the average visitor who 
flies in one day and flies out again after a few days of hectic 
sight-seeing. 

Admittedly it is only five or six years since the new trend really 
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started, after the rather turbulent period of the years immediately 
following the palace-revolution, but some effects are naturally 
already visible in folk traditions, pointers to what may happen in 
the not so very long run. 

I should like to give a few instances of things that have remained 
the same and things that are changing, sometimes rather subtly — 
straws in the wind — and sometimes quite blatantly and rather 
shockingly. 

In my lecture on stickdances which I gave in Cecil Sharp House 
some years ago, I had an instance of this almost ubiquitous dance 
from Kathmandu, where it was called a ‘Bandri natch’ — monkey’s 
dance. Its special interest at that time was the remarkable occur- 
rence in it of the movement called ‘dibbing’ as found, for instance, 
in the English Beansetting. In 1931 it was performed for me by 
urchins from Kathmandu and seemed just a kind of entertainment 
to me, as at that time I did not know that the instruments to which 
the dance was performed were of a kind exclusively used on 
ceremonial occasions and never for fun. So there is no doubt that 
there is more to it than just entertainment, although I have not 
yet been able to make out why these instruments accompany that 
dance. 

During our second visit I saw no trace of this dance until we 
witnessed the newly-crowned King’s ceremonial entry into the 
third of the big cities of the Valley, Bhatgaon, formerly the capital 
of one of the three kingdoms. Preceding the royal procession itself, 
viz., the soldiers and the gloriously dressed elephants which 
carried the government officials (most of Gurkha stock even now) 
were dancers drawn from the population of the city, which has an 
ancient tradition of music and dramatic art, inseparable from 
dancing. ‘Two features of that procession were especially remarkable 
in this context. First the boys doing the stickdance in exactly the 
same way as the Kathmandu boys did it twenty-four years 
previously, including the ‘dibbing’, and secondly, the masked 
dancers, representing the Goddess Mahakali and the Goddess 
Mahakumari, both aspects of the female energy which, in its 
different manifestations, plays such a vital part in the religious life 
of the people of Nepal, be they Hindus or Buddhists. As a matter 
of fact, in the Tantric form both religions have taken in the Valley, 
they are sometimes hardly distinguishable from one another. The 
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worship of Mahakali is portrayed in dances — almost dance- 
dramas —- which are performed on certain occasions. In this 
instance, however, the Goddesses with their retinue prepared the 
King’s auspicious entrance into one of his principal cities. 

Now these Mahakali dances of Bhatgaon are an instance of what 
I have called a straw in the wind. They have become a show piece. 
When the American group at Ravi Bhavan (one of the former Rana 
palaces) wants to show visitors something typically Nepali, they 
get the Mahakali dancers from Bhatgaon to perform on the lawn; 
and the manager of the Snow View Hotel succeeds in getting them 
to dance in his courtyard when some of his visitors are especially 
anxious to see the dances, so to say out of season. ‘There is, as yet, 
no question of the dance itself deteriorating, but there is, most 
definitely, the enacting of episodes, such as Mahakali feeding her 
retinue with blood from the vessel she holds in her hand (the 
upper part of a human skull), which are not meant for public 
entertainment, but in essence only as the portrayal of a sacred 
religious rite, one which —if taken in earnest — would be 
definitely abhorrent to most Western spectators. Consequently 
this performance is a defilement of the dance in its real form. 

Side by side with this prostitution of a religious practice, 
however, this style of dancing still exists in its proper context. 
The dancers are never professional in the strict sense of the word. 
They are ordinary citizens practising any kind of every-day 
profession, but their art is traditional in the family, and the texts 
and the music, the costumes and the masks are the property of 
such a family, usually concentrated round one of the squares, the 
conglomeration of which constitutes the city of Kathmandu. 

We had an opportunity of seeing the real thing during the biggest 
festival of the year, the Indra Yatra, at the onset of Winter. ‘This 
celebration coincides, in Kathmandu itself, with another religious 
feast, the Kumari Yatra, the centre of which is a young girl who — 
for a certain number of years, but never after puberty — is wor- 
shipped as an incarnation of the Goddess Kumari. During the 
period of her divinity, she inhabits a very large house in the centre 
of the city, next to the ancient royal palace and adjoining the 
majority of principal temples. During the festive days she sits on 
the throne placed in a magnificent, man-drawn chariot, a Rath, 
preceded by the chariots of her two male attendants, Ganesha and 
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Bhairava, boys chosen from special families, allegedly mainly for 
their good looks. 

Dancing in front of one of the processions was a masked demon 
who had a special importance. Following one of the Kumari’s 
routes, we saw the beginning of one of the religious plays danced 
at the proper time and in the proper surroundings, by members of 
the family who carry the tradition in that particular square. ‘The 
demon dancing before the Chariot at the Indra Yatra appears only 
twice a year, once at the Indra Yatra, and once during the fortnight 
preceding the festival of the birth of Krishna, at the height of the 
rainy season, some time during the beginning of August. It is 
really a female spirit, called Lakhe, who, at least during the rains, 
is supposed to be one of the evil forces sent by Krishna’s wicked 
uncle, Kamsa, to destroy the child, of whom it was predicted that 
he would overthrow and kill him. The Lakhe dance is a pure 
village dance, and Lakhes go from door to door performing all the 
while. 

In 1931, when I first filmed this dance, it showed some purpose 
—although the accompanying band already had the dreadful 
imported harmonium — and conveyed something of the evil force 
the Lakhe is supposed to be. She produced an amazingly sinister 
effect by the mere dangling of two ordinary silk handkerchiefs. 

We had timed our second arrival so as to be in the Valley well 
before the celebrations of Krishna’s birth, and I was very keen to 
take a second film of Lakhe, and to record the music which I had 
not been able to do previously. It was there that we had our 
greatest shock. The dance, into which a teaser, in apparently 
Western clothes had been introduced, had lost all purpose, and the 
music, now played on exclusively Western instruments, had nothing 
whatever to commend it. As a matter of fact, Western tunes were 
used to begin with, and it was only with difficulty that I persuaded 
the orchestra to play a tune which had at least a local origin. 

The destructive influences at work were, in this case, not so 
much those introduced after 1950, as those brought along by 
soldiers returning from service-training abroad. The band was 
that of the police force of the Nepalese Army. When and from 
where the teaser had come, I do not know, but the degeneration 
could not have been more blatant. 

There are, however, other changes, more insidious and more 
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interesting, and definitely connected with the modern trends which 
have come to the fore since 1950. In Nepal, as in other countries, 
the growing nationalist feeling has opened the eyes of the younger 
generation to the beauty and value of their own musical heritage, 
and a great many young poets, both Newari- and Gurkhali- 
speakers, have sought inspiration from their own stock of folk- 
music, imitating the style and melodic structure of the traditional 
songs. Much valuable work has been done, and many good songs 
have been created, but in the mouth of the more sophisticated 
singers things change rather significantly, and sometimes it is 
worth while to put the modern product side by side with the 
authentic folk-productions. 

Since I have said a great deal about the Newari-speakers of the 
Valley, perhaps it would be just as well to turn for a moment to 
the non-Newari-speakers —the numerous tribes, ‘Tamangs, 
Gurungs, Magars, etc., who have their homes in different parts of 
the mountains east and west of Kathmandu, but have all their 
representatives in the Valley, in the army and in ordinary civilian 
life. All have their own language, side by side with Gurkhali 
which, being the official language, has climbed to the position of a 
lingua franca, and also their own particular style of music. 

Many instances could be given of this process of change of 
form and atmosphere under the influence of educated interest, but 
space considerations forbid. Change in the hands of educated 
men is a factor of considerable importance, especially when, as in 
the case of a certain singer named Dharmaraj ‘Thappa, another 
distinguished member of that group, gramophone records are 
made and widely sold in the bazaars up and down the country, 
so that the people themselves begin to imitate Dharmaraj’s style. 
This poet, a Gurkhali-speaker, has visited all the different parts 
of the country, and has collected and assimilated the local styles 
which then — consciously or unconsciously — are reproduced 
in his patriotic songs, which have become remarkably popular. 
He is an excellent singer with a real stage-personality. 

Another sphere of continuous change is the army, where the 
raw recruits from different parts of the country meet and make 
music, each in his own style to begin with, but gradually, of course, 
submitting to the kind of music which — either because it is the 
style of the most numerous or most influential unit, or because of 
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some especially rousing quality — gains ascendancy over the other 
styles, without entirely obscuring them. The consequence is the 
emergence of a kind of army-music, a sort of common denominator 
of many tribal styles, especially the army ‘jhauri’ which has its 
roots in an authentic form of folk-music, a song often accompanied 
by drumming and dancing, which is then brought back to the 
villages when the soldiers go home, either on leave or at the end of 
their service. Naturally, the army-jhauri takes in popular turns of 
melody, reminding one of Indian film-songs as well. 

There is one thing which so far has not changed, and that is the 
way in which the priests recite and dance at the different Tantric 
ceremonies that are definitely meant to be witnessed only by the 
initiated, or those about to be initiated. The words of the hymns 
are accompanied by movements of the hands and feet which 
sometimes illustrate the literal meaning, but more often are 
designed to set in motion the occult powers inherent in the 
properly intoned words. 

I first came across this fascinating and often movingly beautiful 
form of religious art when Professor Sylvain Levi asked me to 
photograph the hand-postures accompanying a certain collection 
of short liturgic Buddhist formulae. A Buddhist priest who had 
special reasons to be grateful to the French scholar was found 
willing to demonstrate them for me. On our return after twenty- 
four years, the old priest had died, and it was extremely difficult to 
find another willing to disclose this secret art. Thanks to my 
untiring assistant, Mr. Thakur Lal Manandhar, however, we 
succeeded after a few months in finding a competent officiant who 
first sang and, after some further persuasion, danced for me. The 
dancing had to be done far away from the city, in a secluded patch 
of jungle, so as not to be visible to other non-initiated eyes. The 
priest danced to his own recording. It appears that at certain stages 
of the initiation ceremony, to which the chant belongs, the priest 
wears a mask, but he was not willing to show the masks. The object 
of the ceremony is to bring about the union of the macro- and the 
micro-cosmos. ‘The hymn begins ‘E Mahimandala’. Mahimandala 
means the earth, Meru the central mountain, samudra the ocean, 
and all these words are portrayed by hand-movements indicating 
their literal sense, but having reference to their counterparts in the 
micro-cosmos as well. 
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In writing about a country so immensely rich in tradition as 
Nepal, it has been possible only to touch on the fringe of so vast a 
subject as stability and change during times of unprecedented 
cultural upheavals. Trends are visible and dangers loom large, but 
experience elsewhere in the world has shown that the genius of a 
strong and vigorous people sometimes has amazing powers of 
survival and, seeing the enormous vitality of all the races in Nepal, 
there is little doubt that something characteristic will remain, even 
if it is bound to be different from what the past centuries have 
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Braima alias Abraham 
A Study in Diffusion 


by M. D. W. JEFFREYS 


As more and more becomes known about human cultures certain 
canons of their morphology became clearer and plainer. The part 
played by diffusion is coming to be regarded as of more and more 
importance. Thus the distinguished anthropologist, Lord Raglan, 
(1939, 15) has laid it down that: ‘...no invention, discovery, 
custom, belief, or even story is known for certain to have originated 
in two separate cultures.’ With this rule let us examine a Yoruba 
story of origin and see whether the rule applies. 

The Yoruba are a Sudanic speaking group of Nigerians who 
inhabit the south-west corner of Southern Nigeria. 

The earliest written history of the Yoruba of Nigeria occurs in 
the Infakul Maisuri of Sultan Mohammed Bello, the founder of 
Sokoto. He died in 1837. Arnett’s (1930, 16) translation runs: “The 
people of Yoruba are descended from the Kanaana and the kindred 
of Nimrud. Now the reason of their having settled in the west, 
according to what we are told, is that Yaarubu son of Kahtou drove 
them out of Irak to westwards and they travelled between Masar 
and Habsa until they reached Yoruba... .’ Masar is Egypt and 
Habsa is Abyssinia. Turning to Arabia one finds that there was 
there a tribe by the name of Yaariba. According to Wilson (1954, 
78): “The earliest settlers of Oman appear to have been of Eur- 
African (Hamitic) stock. They seem to have been eventually dis- 
placed or absorbed by a great Semitic immigration from the north, 
the invaders being composed of two main stocks — the Qahtani 
(descendants of Joktan or Yoktan), who colonized the Yemen, and 
the Adnani (or Nizari), who peopled that part of the peninsula 
farther to the north. . . . There appear to have been various waves 
of immigration of both stocks at successive periods. The earliest 
settlers from the Yemen were the Yaariba, of Qahtani origin. . . .’ 
These two accounts of the origin of the Yoruba agree remarkably 
well together. In Bello’s account, Kanaana is clearly Canaan and 
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this territory lies to the north of the Yemen into which the Yaariba 
came from the north. In Bello’s account Yaarubu is said to be the 
son of Kahtou and in Wilson’s account Yaariba is said to be of 
Qahtani origin. It is quite easy for a person who is not a Yoruba 
such as Sultan Bello, to think that Yoruba is the name of a person 
instead of the name of a tribe. Here Bello appears to be wrong in so 
describing Yaarubu. This claim is not found in the Yoruba tradi- 
tion. One finds that Johnson (1921, 3) their historian, writes of 
them as follows: “The Yorubas are said to have sprung from 
Lamurudu, one of the kings of Mecca whose offspring were: 
Oduduwa, the ancestor of the Yorubas, the Kings of Gogobiri and 
of Kukawa, two tribes in the Hausa country. ... At what period 
of time Lamurudu reigned is unknown but from the accounts given 
of the revolution among his descendants and their dispersion, it 
appears to have been a considerable time after Mahomet. 

‘We give the accounts as they are related. ‘The Crown Prince 
Oduduwa relapsed into idolatry during his father’s reign, and as 
he was possessed of great influence, he drew many after him. His 
purpose was to transform the state religion into paganism, and 
hence he converted the great mosque of the city into an idol temple, 
and this, Asara, his priest, who was himself an image-maker, 
studded with idols. 

‘Asara had a son called Braima who was brought up a Moham- 
medan. During his minority he was a seller of his father’s idols, an 
occupation which he thoroughly abhorred, but which he was 
obliged to engage in. But in offering for sale his father’s handiwork, 
he usually invited buyers by calling out: “Who would purchase 
falsehood?’ A premonition this of what the boy will afterwards 
become. 

‘By the influence of the Crown Prince a royal mandate was 
issued ordering all the men to go out hunting for three days before 
the annual celebration of the festival held in honour of these gods. 

‘When Braima was old enough he seized the opportunity of one 
of such absences from the town of those who might have opposed 
him to destroy the gods whose presence had caused the sacred 
mosque to become desecrated. The axe with which the idols were 
hewed in pieces was left hanging on the neck of the chief idol, a 
huge thing in human shape. Enquiry being made, it was soon 
discovered who the iconoclast was, and when accosted, he gave 
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replies which were not unlike those which Joash gave to the 
Abiezrites who had accused his son, Gideon, ef having performed 
a similar act (see Judges VI, 28-33). Said Braima, ‘‘Ask that 
huge idol, who did it.” The men replied, “Can he speak?” 
“Then,” said Braima, ““Why do you worship things which cannot 
speak?” ’ The net result was that through Braima idolatry was 
destroyed and Mohammedanism restored while the idolators, 
the Yoruba, fled finally settling at Ile Ife in Yorubaland. Now this 
story is a Yoruba story and on the face of it appears to be indi- 
genous. However, bearing in mind Lord Raglan’s dictum it is 
advisable to travel east from Yorubaland and see if a similar story 
is not found in the Orient. 

Before proceeding to the Orient, however, one’s attention is 
arrested by the fact that a similar story is found in Abyssinia, en- 
shrined in the Kebra Negast or the Glory of the Kings. Budge’s 
(1922, 9) translation of the Ethiopic text runs: ‘And Tara (Terah) 
begot a son and called him Abraham (or Abram). And when 
Abraham was twelve years old his father Terah sent him to sell 
idols. And Abraham said, “These are not gods that can make 
deliverance’; and he took away the idols to sell even as his father 
had commanded him. And he said unto those unto whom he 
would sell them, “Do ye wish to buy gods that cannot make de- 
liverance, (things) made of wood, and stone, and iron, and brass, 
which the hand of an artificer hath made?’’ And they refused to 
buy the idols from Abraham because he himself had defamed the 
images of his father. And as he was returning he stepped aside 
from the road, and he set the images down, and looked at them, and 
said unto them, “I wonder now if ye are able to do what I ask you 
at this moment, and whether ye are able to give me bread to eat or 
water to drink?” And none of them answered him, for they were 
pieces of stone and wood; and he abused them and heaped revilings 
upon them, and they spake never a word. And he buffeted the face 
of one, and kicked another with his feet, and a third he knocked 
over and broke to pieces with stones, and he said unto them, “If ye 
are unable to deliver yourselves from him that buffeteth you, and 
ye cannot requite with injury him that injureth you, how can ye be 
called ‘gods’? Those who worship you do so in vain, and as for 
myself I utterly despise you, and ye shall not be my gods.” ‘Then 
he turned his face to the East, and he stretched out his hands and 
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said, “Be Thou my God, O Lord, Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, Creator of the sun and the moon, Creator of the sea and the 
dry land, Maker of the majesty of the heavens and the earth, and 
of that which is visible and that which is invisible; O Maker of the 
Universe, be thou my God. I place my trust in Thee, and from this 
day forth I will place my trust in no other save Thyself.” ’ 

As Abraham and Tara, his father, are not Abyssinian worthies 
one concludes that this Ethiopic version has been imported into 
Abyssinia. Budge (1922, XXX1) thinks that this Ethiopic version 
was made from an Arabic text which itself was a translation from a 
Coptic version in the Patriarchal library at Alexandria. ‘This folk 
tale of Abram and the idols is found widely dispersed in the litera- 
ture of the Orient as further reading will reveal. 

In the Yoruba account it is definitely stated that Braima was 
from childhood brought up as a Mohammedan. On the face of it 
the chronological difference between Abraham of Ur of the 
Chaidees who flourished round about 2,000 B.c. and Braima who 
was brought up as a Mohammedan circa A.D. 650 precludes one 
from identifying them as one and the same person. How this con- 
fusion has arisen is explainable on two grounds. Firstly there are 
the Arab traditions which, according to Barry (1863, I. 10), ‘are 
partly ante-Mohammedan, relating mainly to the Kaabah (or 
sacred house) of Mecca, which Abraham and his son Ismail are 
said to have rebuilt for the fourth time over the black stone.’ Such 
a tradition would therefore account for Abraham being in Mecca 
but would hardly explain how Abraham came to be a follower of 
Islam. The second ground for the confusion arises from the 
identification of Mahommed with Abraham. According to Mar- 
goliouth (1929, XV, 646): ‘In so far as Mohammed formulated a 
definite notion of his work, it was probably the restoration of the 
religion of Abraham, or (as the Koran calls him) Ibrahim.’ Draper 
(1910, 84) remarks that Mohammed’s ‘first and ruling idea was 
simply religious reform — to overthrow Arabian idolatry...’. 
The fact that Mahommed wished to restore what was regarded as 
the religion of Abraham and also actually did overthrow the wor- 
ship of idols, if he did not actually destroy any of them would, in 
the absence of written records to maintain the correct sequence of 
events, in time lead to him being identified with Abraham and 
would lead to Abraham being regarded as a Muslim. As a 
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consequence various and irreconcilable traditions would tend to 
cluster around the name of Abraham till finally one realizes that 
one is dealing with a common folktale adapted to different cultures. 

In the Yoruba account there is the desecration of the mosque at 
Mecca by the use of idols. Historically there is no foundation for 
this statement but excluding this desecration, then a similar story 
is found in the Koran referring to Abraham in the days of old. 
Using A. Y. Ali’s (1938, 834) translation I quote: ‘Behold he 
(Abraham) said to his father and his people, ‘‘What are these 
images, to which ye are (so assiduously) devoted?’ They said, 
“We found our fathers worshipping them.” He said, “Indeed ye 
have been in manifest error — ye and your fathers.”” They said, 
“Have you brought us the Truth, or are you one of those who jest?” 
He said, ‘‘Nay, your Lord is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
He who created them (from nothing): and I am a witness to this 
(truth). And by God, I have a plan for your idols after ye go away 
and turn your backs.” So he broke them to pieces, (all but the 
biggest of them, that they might turn (and address themselves) to 
it.... They (the multitude) said, “‘Art thou the one that did this 
with our gods, O Abraham?” He said, ‘“‘Nay, this was done by — 
this is their biggest one! Ask them, if they can speak intelligently!’ 

. Then were they confounded with shame: (they said), ““Thou 
knowest full well that these (idols) do not speak.”’ . . . (Abraham) 
said: ‘‘Fie upon you and upon the things that ye worship besides 
God! Have ye no sense?” They said, “Burn him and protect your 
gods...’ but We delivered him and (his nephew) Lot (and 
directed them) to the land which We have blessed for the nations.’ 

As the Yoruba have long been in touch with Muslims and 
the Muslim north there is a possibility that the Yoruba borrowed 
this tradition from Mohammedan sources. However, I think that 
this possibility can be excluded on the following grounds, 

In the Koranic account there is no mention of Nimrod who 
appears in the Yoruba tradition as Lamurudu and the absence of 
this name, for reasons that will appear presently, suggests that the 
Koranic version is a more recent one and does not draw from so 
ancient a source as that of the Yoruba tradition. Furthermore, in 
the Koranic version, Abraham, with the knowledge of the truth, 
the true monotheistic religion, departs from his idolatrous kinsmen 
and tribe to establish this true religion in a land to which the 
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Supreme Being directs him. In the Yoruba tradition [braima after 
ridding the mosque at Mecca of idols and restoring the true 
religion remains there and it is his idolatrous kinsmen who flee 
away and become the Yoruba. Furthermore, there is no trace of 
Mohammedan influence in Yoruba religion. ‘The conclusion then 
is that both the Yoruba and Muslims have borrowed this 
tradition from another source or sources and it behoves us to 
search the Orient for more light on this point. 

The Hebrews have a similar story which first appears in the 
Book of Fubilees which was compiled after 135 B.c. but a long time 
before the Koran which dates to about a.p. 622. In Ginsberg’s 
(1909, I, 195) Legends of the Fews one finds: ‘When Abraham 
attained the age of twenty years his father Terah fell ill. He spoke 
as follows to his sons Haran and Abraham, “I adjure you by your 
lives, my sons, sell these two idols for me, for I have not enough 
money to meet our expenses.” Haran executed the wish of his 
father, but if any one accosted Abraham, to buy an idol from him 
and asked him the price, he would answer, ““Three manehs’’, and 
then question in turn, “How old art thou?” ““Thirty years’, the 
reply would be, “Thou art thirty years of age, and yet thou 
wouldst worship this idol which I made but to-day?” Then the 
man would depart and go his way.... Abraham then took two 
idols, put a rope round their necks, and, with their faces turned 
downward he dragged them along the ground, crying aloud all the 
time: ‘‘Who will buy an idol wherein there is no profit, either unto 
itself or unto him that buys it in order to worship it? It has a 
mouth, but it speaketh not; eyes, but it seeth not; feet, but it 
walketh not; ears but it heareth not.” The people who heard 
Abraham were amazed exceedingly at his words.’ 

This campaign by Abraham against idolatry caused great con- 
cern in this kingdom of which the king was Nimrod. So perturbed 
was King Nimrod that he prepared a seven day feast to display his 
might, majesty and dominion and invited all his subjects to attend. 
Among those invited were Terah and his son Abraham. Abraham 
refused to attend. ‘On the other hand, he granted his father’s 
request that in his absence he sit by his idols and the king’s and 
take care of them. 

‘Alone with the idols, and while he repeated the words, ““The 
Eternal, He is God; the Eternal, He is God!” he struck the king’s 
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idols from their thrones, and began to belabour them with an axe. 
With the biggest he started, and with the smallest he ended. . . . 
After all were mutilated, he went away, having first put the axe 
into the hand of the largest idol. 

‘The feast ended, the king returned, and when he saw all his 
idols shivered in pieces, he inquired who had perpetrated the 
mischief. Abraham was named as the one who had been guilty of 
the outrage, and the king summoned him and questioned him as to 
his motive for the deed. Abraham replied: “I did not do it; it was 
the largest of the idols who shattered all the rest. Seest thou not 
that he still has the axe in his hand? And if thou will not believe 
my words, ask him and he will tell thee.” ’ 

King Nimrod now tried to destroy Abraham but the Eternal 
saved him and sent him off to the land of Canaan. Wardle (1929, 
XVI, 461) remarks that Nimrod and the Babylonian hero, Gilga- 
mesh, have much in common and adds that Nimrod might be read 
phonetically as Namurtu, which places the name sufficiently close 
to the Yoruba, Lamurudu, to cause one to accept Johnson’s (1921, 
6) claim that: ‘In the name Lamurudu (or Namurudu) we can 
easily recognize the dialectic modification of the name Nimrod.’ I 
shall take up these points again further on. I may here draw atten- 
tion to the fact that in a book called, Book of the Mysteries of 
Heaven and Earth, edited by Perruchan there is an account of 
Abraham as a young lad. This account appears as a note in Wallis 
Budge’s Syriac translation of The Book of the Cave of Treasures, 
and is so similar to that found in the Kebra Negast already quoted, 
that it will not be reproduced here. 

Lucas, a Yoruba historian, rejects the idea that the Yorubas 
came from Arabia and while the Yoruba, as a Negro, did not come 
from Arabia, the possibility that some of his culture did, cannot be 
so summarily dismissed. Lucas (1948, 16) referring to the Arabian 
tradition of origin writes: ‘In spite of the plausible character of this 
view, it appears to be based on a series of suppositions and mere 
hearsay, and in consequence of this, to be fanciful and erroneous. 
...Do the people call themselves Yoruba because they were 
driven out of Arabia by Yaa-rooba, and do they give their name to 
the town of Yarba? If there is no connection between the names, 
then it is very curious that the Yorubas were driven out by Yaa- 
rooba, and they advanced until they reached Yarba! 
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‘If there is a connection, then the view lays itself open to a 
serious objection. It suggests that the Yorubas adopted the name 
of their conqueror. The adoption of such a name has no parallel 
in the history of the world, and anyone who understands the men- 
tality of the Yorubas will readily agree that they would be the last 
people to adopt the names of their conquerors. . . . ‘The rejection 
of the view of an Arab origin does not affect the probability of an 
Asiatic origin as far as the Yorubas are concerned.’ Canon Lucas 
then proceeds to dispose of the theory of a ‘Tigris-Euphrates origin 
of the Yoruba. 

An examination of Canon Lucas’ objections show that they have 
no substance. He asks do the people call themselves Yoruba 
because they were driven out of Arabia by Yaa-rooba? 

But according to Yoruba tradition, as given by an early Yoruba 
historian Johnston, there is no mention of Yaa-rooba but it is 
known that there was in the Yemen of Arabia a tribe called Yariba 
which seems to have arrived there from Canaan in the north and 
that this tribe was shattered by the Himyarites. Consequently if a 
group of Yariba migrated westwards and finally settled where the 
Yoruba are found to-day there is ample historical evidence to 
show that they could be called Yoruba. One has only to recall the 
Angles and Saxons of the continent who settled in Britain and gave 
rise to the Angles and Saxons there, or to the Norsemen who 
settled in northern France and became the Normans of Normandy. 
The main argument that Canon Lucas puts forward to demolish 
the tradition of an Arabian origin of the Yoruba is thus found 
upon examination to have no weight. 

Temple (1922, 557) in his history of the Illo of northern Nigeria 
mentions an Arabic people called Yorubawa and connected with 
the Kisra migration. Temple (1922, 557) writes: ‘According to the 
Sarkin Illo and his council, he is a direct descendant of Kishera 
himself, the sixty-second King in the direct line of the Bussawa 
race, who reigned over the Yorubawa, Gurumawa and Kingawa in 
his kingdom in the vicinity of Mecca, of which Badar was the 
capital. Kishera opposed the advance of the Prophet Muhammed 
and sought assistance from his kinsman, the Sarkin Bornu, but in 
vain. He was defeated and killed and his son led his people in flight 
to the town of Bussa, where he settled. His brother Agwasa 
founded Illo, with the Kengawa as subjects, and Nikki was 
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founded by the husband of Amina, a daughter of Kishera. The 
Yorubawa went south of Bussu and the Burumawa west.’ There 
thus seem to be good grounds for the existence of a Yoruba group 
in Arabia which eventually migrated westwards and there does not 
appear to be much reason for rejecting the Yoruba tradition that 
they came from Arabia. 

The time has now come to take stock of these Abrahamic tradi- 
tions. In the Yoruba version, apart from the similarities in content, 
there is close agreement in the names of the principal actors. Thus 
it is quite clear that Braima in Yoruba is the Abraham of Ur of the 
Chaldees, while Lamurudu or Namurudu as a king, fits in with 
Namurtu or Nimrod, king of Babylon. One is now left with Asara 
in the Yoruba version as the father of Abram and Tara as the 
father of Abraham in the Kebra Negast. As ¢ and s are phonetically 
interchangeable the close resemblance between Asara and Tara 
when written as Asara and Sara or as Atara and Tara becomes 
apparent. So that one may conclude that not only is the Yoruba 
tradition older than the Mohammedan one but that they did not 
borrow it from the Muslims. So far the Yoruba tradition has 
been identified with a tradition current in the Orient. Can any- 
thing more be ascertained? It seems that it can. The name Yoruba 
according to Sultan Bello belongs to a people who came from the 
Orient from the land of Canaan of the kindred of Nimrod, and that 
Yaarubu was the son of Kahtou. The history of Arabia supports 
Sultan Bello. There was in Arabia a tribe coming from the north, 
and hence possibly from Canaan by the name of Yaariba. Bello says 
that Yaarubu was the son of Kahtou while the history of the 
Yarriba in Arabia places them as part of the Qahtani group. ‘The 
narrative in each version is remarkably similar in all important 
points. In each account the iconoclast and his father have similar 
names in each version, and the iconoclast by destroying his father’s 
idols, restores the old true religion. There can thus be little doubt 
but that the Yoruba story derives from one long current in the 
East. What is remarkable is the accuracy through the centuries 
which the Yoruba oral tradition has maintained with the original. 
This instance supports Lord Raglan’s dictum that no two similar 
stories are ever invented independently. 

To return to the Yariba in Arabia and the Yoruba in Nigeria one 
reads that when in Arabia the Himyarites came into power many 
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ot the other tribes were driven out of Arabia into Africa via 
Abyssinia. So that the Yoruba story of origin shows both internal 
and external consistencies and may be regarded as historically true. 

The Yoruba firmly believe that this story is part of their tradi- 
tional history and is not a story borrowed from another people. 
This ultimate fate of a diffused trait has been stereotyped by 
Kroeber (1948, 257) who, commenting on the diffusion of cultures, 
wrote: “The amount of diffusion which is constantly going on be- 
tween cultures that have contacts is impressive, and the amount of 
cultural material or content of foreign origin which gradually 
accumulates within any one culture may fairly be said to be nor- 
mally greater than what is originated within it. Also, an integrating 
process . . . brings it about that as soon as a culture has accepted a 
new item, it tends to lose interest in the foreigness of origin of this 
item, as against the fact that the item is now functioning within the 
culture. One might say that once acceptance is made, the source is 
played down and forgotten as soon as possible. So it comes about 
that a large proportion of every culture was not spontaneously 
developed by it but was introduced from outside and fitted into it, 
after which the people of the culture were no longer much con- 
cerned about the fact of introduction.’ This axiom of Kroeber’s 
that much of any culture is not indigenous but is later regarded as 
indigenous is found to fit the Yoruba culture very adequately. 
Thus, when Frobenius (1913, I, 316) reported on them, he found 
them to be an integrated society, but he wrote: ‘First of all, I must 
state that the discoveries made during the excavations and explora- 
tions by me and my friends from 1g10 to 1912 in Ife or Yoruba 
in general, disclosed nothing affording a clue for thinking that this 
great skill in art had been developed autogenetically, i.e. spon- 
taneously in the country itself. If really older types which could be 
considered as a more primitive expression had been in existence — 
forerunners, as it were, and starting points of perfected terra-cotta 
art — I think I should have come across them somewhere, because 
the natives are themselves very keen on the discovery of ancient 
things. There was, however, absolutely nothing which could be 
regarded as being anywhere near a gradus ad Parnassum to the 
heights of Ilife. The terra-cottas, the bronze, the tiles, the stone- 
ware jars, face us as types of perfection. Up to the present there is 
not proof of any more ancient stratum.’ 
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In other words the present Yoruba culture is the result of a 
diffusion, it has come from outside the Yoruba speaking peoples. 
Such a condition is not peculiar to the Yoruba. Sir Richard Palmer 
(1929, 54) summed up this situation in the following words: “The 
normal condition of almost any political unit save among the most 
primitive pagans consists of a superior race (usually Hamitic or 
partly Hamitic in origin) in ascendency over an inferior race 
(usually more or less Negro).’ While one does differ from Sir 
Richard Palmer in the matter of superior and inferior races, one 
agrees entirely with his summing up if in place of race he had writ- 
ten ‘peoples with a superior culture’ and ‘peoples with an inferior 
culture’. 

The point is that to-day the Yoruba is totally unaware of the 
‘foreignness’ of his culture and complies with the rule laid down by 
Professor Kroeber that an integrating process takes place in the 
receiving culture till the peoples of that culture have lost all recol- 
lection that the culture traits in their culture are not genetically 
their own. So Abraham travelling west ends up in a Yoruba king- 
dom as Braima. 
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Fools’ Errands for Dundee Apprentices 


by A. M. HONEYMAN 


IN Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature (71955-8), IV 
(1957), 205, Motif no. J 2346 Fool’s Errand is thus described, — ‘An 
apprentice or newcomer, or ignorant person, etc., is sent for absurd or 
misleading or nonexistent object or on ridiculous quest’, and reference 
is given to E. W. Baughman, A Comparative Study of the Folk-Tales of 
England and North America (Indiana University Dissertation) Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Microfilm Service, 1954, with examples from Canada, 
England and the United States. These may be supplemented by the 
following examples from Scotland,’ which I quote from George M. 
Martin, Dundee Worthies, a volume of ‘reminiscences, games, amuse- 
ments’ published in Dundee in 1934 and recording material much of 
which goes back as far as the seventies of last century. Martin refers to 
the practices as ‘initiating ceremonies’, which is not a very apposite 
description, since the apprentice might be sent more than once on a 
fool’s errand and since there does not as a rule appear to be any ritual of 
acceptance or confirmation after the execution of the errand; he then 
continues (pp. 189-92), 

“The compiler, who was apprenticed to Messrs Gourlay Bros., 
engineers, was asked by a leading hand to go to the moulding shop for 
the “‘cubilie’; on his way there he suddenly remembered that the 
“cubilie” was the furnace wherein at least ten tons of metal was in a 
liquid state, ready for casting. Had he gone, no doubt the foreman of the 
moulding shop would have sent him to another big “shop” and so on, 
This method of sending the innocent round and round was practised in 
every variety of “‘rite’’. 

‘Others were sent for the “half-round square”, “the soft-pointed 
chisel’’, “‘the brass-faced file’’, etc., etc. 

‘In the Dundee Harbour engineers’ office the tyro was usually sent 
for the graving dock key. This was a large two-manual key for the sluice 
gates and many a sore shoulder was made by carrying this tool which 
weighed at least a hundredweight. 


' Reproduced here by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs David 
Winter & Son, Ltd, Dundee. 
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“The Baker’s apprentice was sent for the “Crystal Chaffer” and after 
being sent from bakery to bakery he would get a flour bag with contents 
of considerable weight to carry back to his new place of service and with 
full instructions to exercise great care as the chaffer was brittle and of 
great value. With sore back he arrived “home’’, opened the bag, by 
instruction, and found a miscellaneous collection of old iron, bricks, etc. 
In some cases the boy was sent for the “Crystal stabber for the funeral 
shortbread”. 

‘The Hatters had a similar errand for the young, unsuspecting 
apprentice, but in their case the valuable accessory was the “Glass Iron 
for the hats”. 

“The Painters’ gag was to send the boy from shop to shop for the 
“Red strip for the barber’s pole” or order him to fetch a pot of “Striped 
paint”. 

“The Jewellers had a standard practice of giving the apprentice a 
piece of metal to polish with “Water of Ayr stone” until “he smelt the 
smell of onions”. 

‘An apprentice to the Brushmakers was never fully initiated into the 
mysteries of his trade until he had either cut his hand with the trimming 
“Sweers” or burned his fingers in the “pitch pot’. The pitch used by 
Brushmakers is a fast-setting composition used to fix the tufts of bristle 
or fibre in the wood or iron brush holder. 

‘Sandy, the foreman, who was the proud possessor of a large and 
well-groomed beard was watching his chance to initiate a beginner at 
the trade. Taking advantage of an opportunity he pushed the cautious 
boy’s hand into the hot pitch. Out came the hand and clutched Sandy’s 
beard and the two were fast united. Sandy had that day to be shorn of 
his hirsute appendage and nothing riled him more than to be reminded 
of the incident by the question: ‘“‘Wha trimmed yer beard, Sandy?” 

“The Plasterers usually sent the young innocent to a house where a 
new block cornice was being put in place, with a parcel which on being 
opened was found to contain an ordinary brick. 

‘A budding Certified Accountant was sent to a firm of jute spinners 
for the Card Breaker and was politely shown a machine weighing at 
least ten tons. 

‘In other cases the “innocent” was sent to other firms for the “Key of 
Judicial Factory” or to the several stationers for a “Bottle of Avizandum 
Ink’’. 

“The Plumbers’ first treatment of a boy was to alter his appearance 
with “‘smudge”’ then to go poste haste to a chemist with a piece of brass 
tube and ask him to vaccinate it. When the boy was making progress 
and having seen the journeyman making a joint with ladle and wiping 
cloth, he was told to “try his hand” but always suffered by having 
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handed to him a wiping cloth of well-worn texture. The hot lead did 
the rest. 

“The young Compositor was usually told to get the two-wheeled 
barrow and go to a neighbouring printing establishment for a ‘Pearl 
Hair Space’’, and got the shock of his life when presented with a small 
piece of metal weighing the merest fraction of an ounce; others were 
sent for the “Long Stand” and got it by wearily standing in the corridor 
innocently waiting for what was non-existent. 

‘Bookbinders’ apprentices were sent from shop to shop for the 
‘Rough Calf Polisher’’.’ 

The brushmakers’ performance and the second part of the plumbers’ 
may be regarded as a form of initiation in the craft through the ordeal of 
the occupational hazard; but in all the other examples we have to do with 
a class of fools’ errands characterized by (a) the desire of the senior 
members of a trade or craft group to ‘take a rise out of’ a novice, (5) the 
reluctance of the novice who had been sent on the fool’s errand to pass 
on any information about his experience for the benefit of his successors, 
and (c) the layman’s — and the apprentice’s — ignorance of the technical 
vocabulary of the various trades and crafts. 


The Horse-Races in “Beowulf” 
by PAUL EDWARDS 


Lines 838-63 in Beowulf describe how, after Beowulf’s victory over 
Grendel, men come to view ‘the monster’s tracks’ 2nd the water into 
which Grendel has disappeared to die. Immediately after this, horse- 
races are held, and Beowulf’s exploit is framed into words by one ‘who 
remembered very many of the old traditions’. These horse-races are 
referred to twice: ‘Occasionally the brave in battle let run their fallow 
horses, in races wherever the paths seemed good ...’ (Il. 864-6) and 
‘Occasionally they rode the yellow streets in contest on horseback’ (Il. 
916-7). 

There is no suggestion in the poem that they are more than the kind 
of spontaneous outburst that might be expected of men proud of their 
horses and gathering in high spirits for a great occasion. But it is possible 
that these races are one of the relics of earlier material the significance 
of which had been forgotten by the date of the composition of the poem 
in its present form. In The Golden Bough (Vol. 1V), there are a number 
of references to the custom of holding games on the death of a hero, and 
to the frequency with which horse-races played a major, sometimes a 
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sole, part in these games. But there is evidence that they were not 
always intended to give honour to the hero, but often to placate some 
evil spirit. Frazer observes that the Greeks ‘sometimes established 
(games) to perpetuate the memory or appease the ghosts’ of men slain in 
battle or cold blood. He adds that the people of Agylla were advised by 
the Delphic Oracle to ‘offer great sacrifices to the dead Phoceans and 
institute equestrian and athletic games in their honour; no doubt to 
appease the angry ghosts’.! 

Frazer deals with similar customs amongst certain Asiatic peoples: 
for example, ‘Bashkirs, a Tartar people of mixed extraction, bury their 
dead and always end their obsequies with horse-races’ (pp. 97-8) and 
the Abaches of the Caucasus hold a memorial feast to appease the soul 
of the dead, ‘for they believe that if the ghost is discontented he can 
injure them and their property. ... ‘The horse of the deceased figures 
prominently at the festival. After the guests have feasted at a long table 
spread in the open air, the young men perform evolutions on horseback 
which are said to recall the tournaments of the middle ages, and children 
of eight or nine years of age ride races on horseback’ (p. 98). Again, the 
Chewsus of the Caucasus hold horse-races at rich men’s funerals, with 
prizes of cattle and sheep for winners (p. 98) which may remind students 
of Anglo-Saxon of the horse-races amongst the Beormas described by 
Wulfstan in Alfred’s Orosius. 

In Britain, the same customs are found amongst the Celtic peoples. 
Writing of the festivals of Tailltiu and Carman in Ireland, Frazer 
observes that ‘the two most famous of these Irish festivals, in which 
horse-racing played a prominent part, were actually said to have been 
instituted in honour of the dead’ (pp. g9—100). At the festival of Carman, 
every three years a six-day fair was held with a horse-race and other 
contests each day. According to the Book of Ballymote, a chief named 
Carman asked for this festival on his death — the fair was supposed to 
bring prosperity, but ‘the evils to follow from the neglect of this 
institution were to be failure and early grayness on them and their 
kings’ (p. 100). 

Thus there is a connection between horse-racing and death extending 
from Ireland to the Caucasus and ancient Greece. The purpose of the 
riding is usually to honour some great man, but at times, to placate some 
evil spirit or ward off some danger. It seems possible that the original 
purpose of the races after Grendel's death may have been the pacification 
of Grendel’s spirit. 


! Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. 1V, p. 95. Herod, 1.167. 
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Folk Life and Traditions 


by E. F, COOTE LAKE 


‘THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


London Welcomes the New Year: Traditional Revelry 

From The Times, January 1, 1959 

An evening which carried little hint of winter brought thousands of 
people to Piccadilly Circus and Trafalgar Square last night to see the 
New Year in with traditional revelry. The crowd, in which there were a 
great number of coloured people, sang, shouted and danced their way 
along roads and pavements converging on Eros and Nelson’s Column, 
Extra police were on duty and traffic was stopped about 11.30 p.m. 
Several unsuccessful attempts were made by young men to climb 
lamp-posts which had been greased beforehand. 

A few minutes before midnight the scene at both these places presented 
a near solid mass of people. Young and old, family parties, soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, nurses and students, all were there. Hawkers plied 
their wares (Sputnik balloons were a feature this year) and their hoarse 
cries rang above the cheers of the throng. 

As midnight chimed good wishes were exchanged all round. Coloured 
balloons floated into the night sky, paper streamers were thrown from 
balconies, fireworks exploded, and Auld Lang Syne, sung with great 
gusto in varying keys, heralded in the New Year. 

Because of a throat infection, the Dean of St Paul’s, the Very Rev. 
W. R. Matthews, was unable to preach at the Cathedral’s watchnight 
service. His place was taken by Canon J. Robinson, a minor canon. 
More than 1,000 people attended the service. 

At St Martin-in-the-Fields nearly 1,000 people packed the church for 
a similar service. 

‘Round the Houses’ at Mountain Ash 

From The Times, January 1, 1959 

More than 10,000 people saw the New Year in at Mountain Ash, 
Glamorgan, cheering 96 runners in the first round the houses four-mile 
race. Stan Eldon, the international cross-country champion, of Eton and 
Windsor Harriers, won in a time of 18 minutes 46 seconds, with F. G. 
Salvat, of Finchley Harriers, second, and M. Price, of Bristol Athletic 
Club, third. 
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New Year no longer First Favourite with Scots. Clydeside Workers go 
en masse on Holiday This Christmas Day for First Time 

From The Times, December 24, 1958 

Giascow.—The Scots, after centuries of indifference, have now 
caught up with the rest of Christendom as celebrants of Christmas, and 
if the post-war trend is halted here this year the answer is likely to be 
found in unemployment and short-time working rather than in any 
reversion to old hostilities. 

That is the impression with two days to go. The Christmas trade has 
grown each year since 1946, but to-day there is far less money than in 
the recent past. Even so, shops and stores to-night reported a late boom 
in purchases which might still give 1958 its place in the constant upward 
sales graph by which the festival’s Scottish progress has come to be 
measured. 

The presence of 95,000 unemployed is a potent limiting factor — as 
are the thousands more working reduced hours. And although the 
number of Christmas trees lit in tenement windows multiplies ceaselessly 
Glasgow Savings Bank report that withdrawals this time, over the vital 
‘advance period,’ were down by half on the previous year. 

Nevertheless, the estimates indicate that five million Scots are now 
spending more than {5 a head on purely seasonal purchases, which 
represents a fair effort from a nation still to face up to the traditional 
burden of its Hogmanay revelry. 

The Post Office endorse these findings: Christmas mail handled 
throughout Scotland is not diminishing and, by the time all is over, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh alone will probably have contributed some- 
thing like 16 million items. 

So the austere days when Christmas for kirk and country was an 
ill-favoured relic of popery are now banished and the Scots, typically 
enough, are bringing an excessively dedicated enthusiasm to their 
belated observance of the season. The New Year, indeed, is no longer 
first favourite, although far from totally eliminated from the affections. 

The changing times here are proved conclusively enough by the 
action of 120,000 Clydeside shipyard and engineering workers who will 
go en masse on holiday this Christmas Day for the first time ever; they 
will forfeit two half-days from New Year and summer breaks to do so — 
and let nobody imagine that could have been agreed unless the Christmas 
festival had truly arrived on the domestic scene. 


More going Abroad for Christmas : Escape from Tradition? 

From The Times, December 22, 1958 

This year has seen a surprising increase in the number of people 
intending to spend Christmas abroad. Reports from travel agents, who 
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all agree that bookings this Christmas are heavy, are borne out by the 
air line operators and the railways. 

Many of those going are apparently seeking to get away from the 
sentimentality of an English Christmas, but in case sentimentality proves 
too strong the agency is flying out with them a supply of Christmas 


puddings. 


Biennial Christmas 

From The Times, December 16, 1958 

Mr AND Mrs ——— of Northwood, having joined the Biennial Christ- 
mas Society (Odd years only), wish to inform their friends that they are 
leaving the country during the coming difficult weeks. No cards, by 
request. 

Age-Old Ceremony of Plough Sunday Service at Rotherfield Church, 
East Sussex 

From the Kent and Sussex Courier, January 16, 1959 

At the beginning of the East Sussex Federation of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs’ Plough Sunday service, held at Rotherfield Parish Church, a 
plough drawn by members of the Rotherfield and County Secondary 
Schools Clubs, was met at the church porch by the Bishop of Lewis 
(the Rt Rev. Geoffrey Warde), who later blessed the plough. [Front 
page illustration. ] 

Carhampton, Somerset, Apple Trees get Biggest Wassailing: 200 at 
Ancient Ceremony 

From the Western Morning News, January 19, 1959 

Never have the apple trees of Carhampton been given such a wassailing 
as they received on Saturday night. Upwards of 20c people, it is esti- 
mated, gathered in the orchard behind the Butcher’s Arms in drenching 
rain for the traditional ceremony, held annually on January 17. 

They joined in wishing the trees good health and calling upon them 
to bear bumper crops next season. Then they shared in the subsequent 
festivities, which were continued until near midnight. 

There were newcomers to the orchard to be wassailed this year, for 
earlier in the week five saplings presented by the growers of Yakima 
Valley, Washington, United States, who now practise their own 
ceremonial on the traditional Carhampton lines, were planted in the 
orchard. 

But so much was thought of them that to protect them from the 
expected crowds they were given a wire netting guard. 

BROADCAST TO U.S. 

For generations wassailing has been carried out in the orchard 

adjoining the 300-year-old inn, but there were several modern touches 
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this time. The ceremony was given a live broadcast by the B.B.C. and 
their cameras and those of I.T.V. took recordings. 

Some of these were used on the B.B.C.’s channels to America in the 
early hours of yesterday morning, and the local wassailers are hoping 
that they were heard by the new young wassailers at Yakima. 

As usual, the licensee, Mr Eric Tarr, supplied buckets of hot cider, 
livened with ginger, with which to drink the health of the trees. But here 
again a modern touch was introduced. Because of the numbers expected 
he thought it was unhygienic that glasses and chrome cups should be 
passed from mouth to mouth, so the drink was served in waxed paper 
cups which could be thrown away after use. 


SUNG FOR 50 YEARS 

Powerful camera lights, a huge bonfire, and stable lamps suspended 
from the apple trees provided illumination when the ceremony took 
place. 

Mr Fred Adams, a local farmer, who has sung the Wassail Song at 
each annual gathering for well over half-a-century, led off with the verse, 
the crowds joining in the chorus which urges the trees to bear ‘hatfuls, 
capfuls, three bushel bagfuls, and a little heap under the stair’. 

Then Messrs Tarr, Adams, and J. Docherty fired salvos of gunshot 
through the branches of the trees to scare off ‘the evil spirits’, and hung 
on the boughs toast which had been soaked in cider as an offering to ‘the 
good spirits’ represented by the birds, and in particular by the robins. 

Enthusiastic cheers rounded off the actual ceremony, but regardless of 
the rain the crowds stayed on in the orchard singing songs associated 
with the countryside, as well as hunting numbers, and there was yet 
another modern touch — the accompaniments were played by an 
accordion band. (Illustration.) 


SORCERY AND SPIRIT POSSESSION IN MOZAMBIQUE 

From report December 29, 1958, of Miss S. Andrews, St Monica’s 
(Anglican) Hospital Maciene, Mozambique. 

A local young man called Arao Zunganine was brought into hospital 
on a stretcher by a whole crowd of worried relations. He had been away 
working down in Lourenco Marques, but was home for a rest. Four days 
before he had started to complain of being unable to swallow, and at the 
same time he began to shake all over. However, when we took his pulse 
and temperature they were quite normal, and apart from a vacant look 
and these tremors, the Doctor could not find anything wrong with him. 
He gave him some sedative tablets, and hoped that he would be better 
next day; but for three days he remained exactly the same, apparently in 
a semi-coma, refusing to eat or speak, and lying perfectly still in bed 
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staring at the ceiling. You would say, ‘Definitely, a young man of 
twenty-three, who behaves like that must be ill.’ But his temperature 
and pulse were still perfectly normal! 

Here in Africa the people still believe in evil spirits, and that by hating 
someone it is possible to make them ill and ‘will’ them to die. Once an 
old person died shortly after damaging some mission property and the 
tale went round that it was a punishment, and we had willed it to happen. 
This idea is really very firmly believed. 

We wondered therefore whether Arao had an enemy who he thought 
had caused this illness. Sometimes one of the relations is accused by the 
others, and there is fierce quarrelling, and in the old days the witch- 
doctor was called in to ‘smell-out’ the culprit. But from another point 
of view this type of imaginary illness, which the medical profession 
would refer to as a hysteria, or a psychoneurosis, is not at all uncommon 
in England. Perhaps if Arao had been European he would have been 
telling the doctor that he was certain he had appendicitis as he was 
always getting pains in his left side, or that he had tuberculosis as he had 
once spat up some blood. However, being African, here he was apparently 
quite unable to swallow anything but water, in a semi-stupor. 

As we were standing in the room, one of us asked him a direct question 
in a clear loud voice, and — perhaps before he realized it — he answered. 
‘No, I have no headache, only a pain in my chest.’ That was what 
convinced us that his ‘illness’ was mainly psychological, although he 
may have been asthmatic as well. 

It seemed so sad that this healthy young man should be lying there, 
starving himself, and convinced that he was ill, quite unnecessarily. 
Even the hospital chaplain couldn’t get him to take any interest, or rouse 
him from his lethargy. However, as we were talking about the case 
afterwards he happened to mention that Arao had worked for some time 
with Americo Maiboi in the printing press. Well, there was no harm in 
trying what effect Americo could have on him, After all, the comments 
of friends of one’s own age are often taken far more to heart than those 
of older people. 

So Americo was taken into our confidence. Would he, as an act of 
friendship and Christian charity, try hard to convince Arao that he was 
not seriously ill, and that no one had the power to make him so. Dr 
Remedios was certain that he was much better and could now get up 
and have food to make him strong. We could see that it didn’t take 
Americo long to understand both what we said and what we implied by 
it, and he agreed to go and talk to Arao, 

Whether he said exactly what we had told him, or something more 
personal, we have no idea, but in any case it was most effective. Soon 
after he left, his friend asked for a meal, and an hour or so later he was 
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sitting in the doorway of his ward blinking at the sun! By the weekend 
he had been discharged from hospital, and a couple of days later I passed 
him and Americo strolling down the road in animated conversation, 
dressed in their best suits, hats jauntily perched on at an acute angle, 
evidently going visiting somewhere! 

Despite his weakness for dressing like a ‘spiv’, the church needs more 
young people like Americo here, to lead their people away from these 
old beliefs in witchcraft and spirit possession. But he is still exceptional, 
as I discovered myself a little while ago when one of our own hospital 
staff told me quite seriously, just before an operation, that the patient 
was trembling not because she was very nervous, as was obvious, but 
because she was a sorceress and was ‘possessed’. 

It will take a long time to eradicate these ideas, but it is one of our 
duties I am sure, as it relieves the people of so much superstitious fear 
and anxiety. But it is usually in small and apparently trivial ways that 
one finds one is used. 

Gypsies’ ‘Penicillin’ 

From the Sunday Times, December 14, 1958 

Sir,—A few years ago, not long after penicillin had come into general 
use, an old lady patient of mine (since dead) told me of the following 
incident. 

A Suffolk labourer’s wife had a son who was a chronic sufferer from 
boils, which had resisted every form of treatment. Discussing this with 
the local stationmaster, she received the reply: ‘I can tell you how to cure 
the boils: an old gypsy-woman gave me the remedy. All you have to do 
is to poultice the boils with mouldy wheat straw and they'll soon be gone.’ 

The interest of this lies, of course, in the fact that the straw had to be 
mouldy and it seems not unreasonable to suppose that the mould would 
be the common one, penicillium (from which Sir Alexander Fleming 
originally extracted penicillin) and this could explain the success of the 
gypsy’s treatment. 

It is a fascinating story, but I have never been able to confirm it. 
Have any of your readers knowledge of this gypsy treatment?—M.B., 
Suffolk. 

December 21, 1958 

Sik,—A very old country remedy for wounds that were slow to heal 
was a slice of mouldy cheese, laid mould side down on the wound, This 
would be akin to the gypsies’ use of mouldy straw mentioned by ‘M.B.’ 
in his letter last Sunday.—B. Sweet, Windsor. 

... During my childhood in a Pennine village, 1 was sent to the 
greengrocer for a rotten apple — a mouldy one — as a remedy for an 
obstinate stye.—Norah Hines, London, 5.W.16. 
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... A man working in my garden told me that when troubled with 
boils which did not respond to treatment he was advised by an old man 
to collect some moss, boil it and apply the liquid to the boils; which he 
did, and they cleared up in a few days.—W.P.R., London, N.6. 

... I know there are gardeners who place a piece of damp leather 
(usually a pair of old boots) on a shelf in the warmth of a greenhouse, the 
consequent green mould providing a specific for any festering cut or 
wound.—W. A. C. Harvey, Hull. 

... In the course of recording local ‘folk cures,’ I have found the use 
of mouldy bread to have been common in Cambridgeshire up to fifty or 
sixty years ago. I have, too, heard of mouldy porridge being used as a 
poultice for septic fingers.—Enid M. Porter, Curator, Cambridge and 
County Folk Museum. 

... When one of my great-uncle’s horses had a sore on a leg, his 
groom used to take a piece of fungus from a tree and bind it on to the 
affected part, which then healed without any complications.—Mrs 
Eileen M. Kelley, Derby. 

..- In Dubrovnik, Jugoslavia, the oldest pharmacy in Europe contains 
an ancient herbal book, in which there is a reference to treating infected 
wounds by the application of a mould.—Andrew Christie, Norwich. 


January 11, 1959 
Sir,— The traditional efficacy of moulds for healing was summed up 
by Rudyard Kipling in ‘Our Fathers of Old,’ where he wrote: 


Anything green that grew out of the mould 
Was an excellent herb to our fathers of old. 


Sir Alexander Fleming told me early in 1945 that he was unaware of 
these lines, which were aptly quoted by the Director of Medical 
Services, Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia, in his directive on the use 
of penicillin published in January 1945, in South-East Asia Command. 
—M. H. P. Sayers, Colonel, The David Bruce Laboratories, East 
Everleigh, Wilts. 


January 18, 1959 

Sir,—I am informed by Mrs Elsie Bambridge that the interpretation 
of the lines quoted from Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Our Fathers of Old’ in my 
letter last Sunday is incorrect, as the word ‘mould’ in the context was 
used by her father to mean earth and not any form of fungus.—M. H. P. 
Sayers, Colonel, East Everleigh, Wilts. 
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Letters to the Editor 


From H. J. Rose 
With reference to Folklore, Vol. 59 (1958), p. 272, the ‘opening chapter 
of Caesar’s Gallic War’ says not a word about ‘piles of abandoned 
weapons and booty’, but is a brief description of the geography and 
ethnology of Gaul. What nonsense may have been foisted into it in some 
modern translation (so-called) I do not know; I have glanced at one such 
performance, the author of which was obviously of opinion that Caesar 
did not know how to arrange his own book, and had revamped it for him. 
Also, p. 253 needs correction. What Strabo says (Geographia iv, 4, 6) 
is taken from Artemidoros and runs as follows, after mentioning some 
other information which he thinks borders on the fabulous: ‘But 
regarding Demeter and Kore he tells us more credible things, for he 
states that there is an island near Britain on which rites in honour of 
Demeter and Kore are performed resembling those on Samothrace.’ 
There is not a word about Dionysos, who in any case had no cult, or 
none of any importance, on Samothrace. In the same paragraph, the 
late Jane Harrison’s views on Dionysos in the /iknon are quoted. These 
are out-of-date and exploded. For reliable treatment of the subject, see 
M. P. Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman Age 


(Lund, Glerup, 1957), pp. 21-45. 


From C. M. Botley 
With reference to Miss Theo Brown’s article on The Black Dog 
(Folklore, Vol. 69. pp. 175-92) the following instances may be of interest. 

In Ghosts over England, R. 'T. Hopkins records a Black Dog in a lane 
near West Hoathly, Sussex, his informant being a poacher. 

In True Ghost Stories, 1936, Lady Townshend mentions Black Dog 
traditions in Rome, and reports a sighting in the hills near Florence. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records that early in 1127 the Wild Hunt 
was seen in the Peterborough-Stamford area, complete with black 
hounds with saucer eyes. Baring Gould (A Book of Folklore, 1914) says 
the Wild Huntsman, with fire-breathing Wish-hounds, haunts the 
Dewerstone crag near the river Plym. 

In saying that Odin never ruled in Ireland, Miss Brown seems to 
forget the Norse kings of Dublin. Scandinavian contacts may possibly 
occur, either directly or indirectly through the Normans, even in 
Brittany and Italy. 
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It may not be without significance that the Dog seems to show no 
aversion to holy ground. Besides the instances mentioned by Miss 
Brown, there is an East Anglian case of the Dog being seen to leap into 
the churchyard quite freely. The Florentine dog was, I believe, first 
seen reclining comfortably on the steps of the local church. Is there any 
record of attempts at exorcism? 


[ Miss Theo Brown writes: 


It is very difficult to assess the permanent emotional effect of a tem- 
porary regime. It depends on what the ordinary Irish peasants thought 
about the blonde kings in their castles. The Norse religion cannot have 
been accepted by the people in the time, but of course Odin may have 
meant something as a bogy in the areas of the monasteries he burnt. 

For instance, in the west country, where the Danish influence (a few 
raids and campaigns) can only have been entirely negative, one creature, 
the Great Black Dog of Langport, remembered throughout Somerset 
and Wiltshire, was the nickname of Guthrum, the King of the Danes, 
Alfred’s old enemy, whom he defeated at Edington. Now, this is the 
important part: did Guthrum call himself the Black Dog, or was it a 
Saxon term of abuse for the bogy-man? Here the Black Dog is either a 
totem of some sort or a devil. This shows how difficult it is to generalize 
from one’s distribution maps; so many races seem to have occupied the 
same patch of ground from time to time. 

In Scotland, Black Dogs are rare and seem to be connected with 
families rather than places; one would have expected them to have 
ousted the cu sith from the Western Isles if they had accompanied the 
Norsemen. To return to Ireland, the distribution will probably prove 
to be very widespread and generally attached to places. It is also my 
impression that the dogs are associated very frequently with witch- 
stories as in Essex and Lancashire.] 

From James Reeves 

I am grateful for the appreciative comments on my book The Idiom of 
the People, by Margaret Dean-Smith in your issue of December 1958. 
But while some of my reviewers have perhaps been too kind through 
not knowing enough about my theme, Miss Dean-Smith has in some 
respects been less than fair through knowing too much. In dealing with 
my Introduction she seems to me to have thought more about how she 
would have tackled the problem than how I actually did. Differences of 
interpretation and emphasis there undoubtedly would have been. But 
I am accused of ‘serious mistakes’, and it is here that I hope you will 
allow me to comment. 

I don’t know why Miss Dean-Smith says I am addressing my 
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‘fellow-writers’. The book is addressed to any who are, or might be, 
interested in folk-song words; and the response I have had so far indicates 
that it is of interest at least as much to non-writers. My purpose was to 
draw attention to ‘the idiom of the people’ as revealed by some 
unpublished MSS of Cecil Sharp. Miss Dean-Smith says that the title 
of my book is taken from the third section of the Introduction: in fact it 
was taken from the famous Board of Education Handbook of 1905, 
which I took as the starting-point for my account of the folk-song 
revival. Since of all my reviewers only Robert Graves noted this fact, 
perhaps I may quote a few lines from the passage in question, given in 
full in the first section of my Introduction. 

‘National or folk songs ... are the expression in the idiom of the 
people of their joys and sorrows, their unaffected patriotism, their zest 
for sport and the simple pleasures of a country life.’ 

I chose this phrase as a title since to me there is a pleasing irony in the 
lack of understanding of the idiom which these words reveal, and the 
impossibility of forming a true notion of the idiom in the actual con- 
ditions of the revival. How different is the idiom from what the 
publications of the revival made it! 

My purpose, then, was simply to show what the idiom was really 
like; and my problem, in the Introduction, was to bring these findings 
into perspective with conditions at the time of the folk-song movement. 
Miss Dean-Smith says I do not understand ‘the distinction between the 
folk-song ‘“‘movement”’ ... and the folk-song “revival” ... nor who 
was responsible for the one or the other’. 

The distinction seems to me, if not purely theoretical, quite un- 
important, if only because those responsible for the movement and the 
revival were, very largely, the same people! During the period in question, 
1899 to 1910, the following were members of the Committee of the 
Folk Song Society, and all had published or contributed to collections 
of songs with emended texts: Frank Kidson, A. P. Graves, Lucy 
Broadwood, and Cecil Sharp. S. Baring-Gould, the Hammond brothers, 
and G. B. Gardiner were ordinary members of the F.S.S. and contributed 
to the revival. Others, to judge from the lists of members, probably sang 
‘revived’ songs in public. Cecil Sharp, pre-eminent among the revivalists, 
continued to be elected annually to the Committee of the F.S.S. during 
the latter half of the period in question, and thereafter, 

Still, although responsible members of the F.S.S. were also leading 
revivalists, the Society had its independent existence. One might 
suppose, then, that it would publish unexpurgated texts in its Journal. 
This was not done, although the revision of texts here took the form, not 
of rewriting, but of omitting offending lines and stanzas. ‘But,’ argues 
Miss Dean-Smith, ‘the Folk Song Society and its Journal were primarily 
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concerned with tunes not texts.’ This indeed, as I was at pains to point 
out, was only too true of the whole movement. Was it altogether in the 
spirit of the F.S.S, constitution? Rule 2 runs: “lhe Society shall have 
for its primary object the collection and preservation of Folk-Songs, 
Ballads, and ‘Tunes, and the publication of such of these as may 
be deemed advisable.’ This statement was reprinted more than once in 
the Journal, and there is nothing in it to warrant a preference for tunes 
over texts. I don’t deny that there were individuals in the movement who 
were interested in texts; but in their general attitude to folk-song words 
there is really very little to choose between the movement and the 
revival. 

It is also stated that there is no mention of folk-dances. But on p. 6 of 
the Introduction I say: “lhe cultural movement associated with Sharp's 
name is threefold: the effort of his life work was directed towards the 
collecting and publishing of English folk-songs, the revival of morris 
dancing, and the collecting of songs in America. Only the first of these is 
our present concern.’ My Introduction runs to 56 pages, and I did not 
feel justified in making it even longer by giving a full account of Sharp’s 
various activities. 

Finally, may I comment on another of Miss Dean-Smith’s strictures? 
‘One cannot but feel that too much is made of mere prudery in reference 
to the editing of texts for public use. No glimpse is afforded of the 
complex emotional, intellectual and social background of the 18go’s, 
nor of that public conscience which could not tolerate lascivious 
frivolity.... No “revival” could have occurred when it did if it had 
employed the texts in this book.’ I think I might have been given credit 
for insisting on this last fact myself. But I cannot see how anyone 
brought up in the aftermath of the Edwardian social atmosphere, as 
I was, could possibly regard prudery as ‘mere’. Permeating this atmos- 
phere was a fear, or horror, of sex. What both the movement and the 
revival excised from folk-song texts was more than ‘lascivious frivolity’. 
They emasculated them. 


Reviews and Notices 


THe Sorrows or Priapus. By Epwarp DaHLBerG. New Directions 
Books, Connecticut, 1957. Pp. vii, 119. 

Mr Dahlberg is best-known as an homme-de-lettres whose style is 

characterised, according to his publishers, by ‘the wonderful glangour 

and echo of its word-music’. The declared design of his most recent 

book is to present a fable ‘using geography, the beasts of the earth and 

in the sea, and voyages as a source of maxims, mirth and an American 
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myth’. ‘The ‘voyages’ are made in the country of the mind, that is to say 
in the minds of travellers, philosophers, natural historians and 
mythographers of the past: the theme upon which the maxims, and 
what (with an apologetic bow in the direction of Mrs Scott-Gatty) may 
be described as ‘parables from nature’ are strung, is the sexual behaviour 
of man and animals, plants, and those lowliest products of the earth — 
stones — which the ancients endowed with animation. 

The folklorist who may be concerned, in a pre-scientific way, with 
the beliefs that connect the pietas of the dramatic dance or the outward 
forms of natural objects with the sexual impulse, may find some new 
examples for his collection, though he is unlikely to add to his know- 
ledge. For the purpose of this book is less to inform than to exhort: 
‘Be primordial, or decay.’ 

MarcGaret Dran-SMITH 


NeGrO FoLkTALes IN Micuican, By Ricuarp M. Dorson. Harvard and 
Oxford University Presses. Pp. xiv + 247. Cloth, 38s. net. 
Lay my Burpen Down. By B. A. Botkin. Chicago and Cambridge 
University Presses. Pp. xxi + 298. Paper, 13s. 6d. net. 
Tue first of these books is a collection made in several small settlements 
in Michigan having a population largely African. They are on well- 
known themes (animal and bird stories, tales of the supernatural, 
marchen, including drolls), and if simply read are not especially interest- 
ing, but the author states (p. 19) that the expressive manner of their 
recitation makes them very effective orally. They have short notes 
appended at the end of the book, which are not always adequate. P. 211, 
the classical Greek form of the transformation-contest (or race) is not 
Herakles and Acheloos, for Herakles does not change shape, but rather 
Zeus and Nemesis. P. 230, the tale concerning the travellers who came 
to grief from misusing their three phrases of the local language has a 
parallel in Chios (Argenti-Rose, Folklore of Chios, p. 607), and 1 heard 
a German version in 1905 at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 

The other work is a selection from a very large archive (p. x) of inter- 
views with negroes who remembered their early life as slaves. They 
contain much that is interesting to a folklorist, e.g. the strange stories of 
the doings of prominent persons of the time of the Civil War and a few 
drolls and other folk-tales on well-known themes, but more that is 
sociologically important, especially the accounts of the treatment of 
slaves, which varied from almost parental kindness to lunatic cruelty, 
and of the adjustments, successful and other, to the new economic and 
political conditions after the war. 


H. J. Rose 
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LEHRBUCH DER VOLKERKUNDE. Third revised edition by L. Apam and 
H. TRimBorn, Stuttgart, Enke Verlag, 1958. Pp. «i, 303, 13 plates, 
1 map, 8 plates with music. 
Tuts book is not meant as a treatise on the various cultures, but as a 
textbook for the German students of ethnology. Prof. Trimborn’s intro- 
duction on the tasks and methods of ethnology and the contributions of 
the late R. Thurnwald on the ‘Geistesverfassung’ and social life of the 
“Naturvélker’, are outstanding because of their clear and readable style. 
Especially interesting is the reference to the collaboration between 
ethnologists and prehistorians (pp. 6~7) and the plea for an occasional 
inclusion of the early Middle Ages in Europe (p. 161). If the latter 
advice had been followed by the writer on poetry, his chapter would 
have been able to stand comparison with those on music and the arts. 
In the chapter on religion by J. Haekel, the definitions of cult and con- 
tagious magic are disappointing; also the remarks on the impersonal 
character of magic and on human sacrifices. Praiseworthy are the sug- 
gestions for the collectors of music and for future tasks which students 
of art, law, ‘Ergologie’ (i.e. the science of labour) and technology will 
have to carry out. 

The relevant literature in the English language has been extensively 
quoted. It would be gratifying if a future German textbook on folklore 
would similarly do justice to the past and present efforts of the English- 
speaking world. ELLEN ETTLINGER 
VOLKSKUNDE. Ein Handbuch zur Geschichte ihrer Probleme. Edited by 

G. Lutz. Erich Schmidt Verlag, Berlin, 1958. Pp. 236. 

Tue title is misleading. ‘This handbook should bear the title of one of 
its most stimulating yet controversial chapters by Prof. J. Schwietering, 
namely, ‘Aspects and tasks of German Volkskunde’. The editor’s 
intention was to supply a companion volume to H. Freudenthal’s 
Scientific theory of the German Volkskunde (see review in Folklore, 
Vol. 66, p. 439). Therefore he reprinted a number of fundamental 
treatises or extracts from the years 1859-1937 and accompanied them 
by unassuming historical notes. The chosen contributions by Riehl, 
Spamer, Hoffmann-Krayer, Mogk, John Meier and others are indeed 
representative. Herr Lutz did not wish to confront the students or 
research workers, for whom this handbook is meant, with final solutions; 
on the contrary he wished to show various possible approaches to the 
problems. This idea bore rich fruit: by juxtaposing diverse opinions the 
old texts make vivid reading. 

I regret the far too short last chapter in which the main treatises since 
1940 are merely enumerated. Their number is truly astounding, but 
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such important contributions as those by Prof. R. Weiss and Prof. L. 
Schmidt deserve detailed accounts. Noteworthy is v. Geramb’s 
statement that Volkskunde is by no means a translation of the English 
term ‘folklore’; he traced its use back to 1812 in Austria and to 1822 in 
Germany (p. 168). It is a painful duty to correct the thirty-year-old 
statement that folklore forms part of the curriculum of English 


universities (p. 158). E. ETTLINGER 


Tue Lost Gops or ENGLAND. By BriAN Branston. Thames and 
Hudson, 1957. 
THIs is an ingenuous book on early Anglo-Saxon mythology and religion. 
The author has drawn widely on original sources, he has some good 
illustrations and shows real enthusiasm for his subject. Unfortunately 
he lacks the necessary scholarship to support his argument and give the 
subject the serious treatment which he claims to do. When he differs 
from such scholars as Professor Stenton and Professor Whitelock, there 
may be some justification for his views, but he has no real evidence to 
support them, apart from his own instinctive reaction to isolated passages. 
He ignores such matters as textual history, dates of sources and literary 
influences, while he makes few acknowledgements to his authorities, 
although there is little here that is original. An example of rushing in 
where experts fear to tread is his blithe assumption that the design on 
the Sutton Hoo purse is directly descended from the ‘Goddess of 
animals’ in Crete: he ignores the complex history of religious symbols 
and previous work done. Such omissions are perhaps forgivable in a 
popular book, and indeed had he treated his subject fully, the result 
would probably have been a long and difficult work read only by 
specialists. But having once made his choice, renouncing as is claimed 
‘academic study far removed from the work-a-day world’, the author 
should not attempt to solve problems of such magnitude, nor to cross 


swords with scholars. 
H. R. Extitis Davipson 


ANCIENT SYMBOLISM IN LITHUANIAN Fok Art. By Marya GIMLUITA. 
Philadelphia, American Folklore Society, 1958. 
Tue subject of this volume is a series of poles surmounted by crosses or 
roofs of a bewildering variety, which until recent years dotted the 
Lithuanian landscape. Now they have all disappeared, but many have 
been recorded and a merit of this book is the wealth of illustration it 
provides. No stylistic or chronological analysis is given, but it appears 
that none of these poles was older than a couple of hundred years. But 
they were descendants of an ancient race, and the original intention may 
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have been to represent them as trees. Records dating from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries show that poles and crosses of this kind 
were associated with pagan practices, and, though they became converted 
to Christian use and their little roofs transformed into shrines to shelter 
figures of the saints, their ancestry went back into the pre-Christian era. 
This is evident from the profusion of symbolical ornament, with which 
the crosses were embellished, and which are also found elsewhere in 
Lithuania on old wooden farm houses and on furniture. These ornaments 
are adequately discussed under the headings of the Circle, the Axe, 
Reptiles, Birds, Horses, Bulls and Goats, and Plants. Numerous 
parallels can be found from all over Europe, and the material here 
presented will be of value to all who are interested in the symbolism of 
peasant art and its origins in primitive religious ideas. 
E. P. BAKER 


THe FoLkiore or Birps. An Enquiry into the Origin and Distribution 
of some Magico-Religious Traditions. By Epwarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
Collins, London, 1958. 30s. net. 

THose who heard Mr Armstrong address The Folk-Lore Society last 

November on A Technique for ascertaining the age of folklore will 

appreciate the breadth of research and the power of marrying divergent 

myths, legends and customs about selected bird themes into a coherent 
whole, here displayed. 

Mr Armstrong’s aim is to trace the origin and transmission (or 
‘ditfusion’) of magico-religious beliefs, mostly in oral tradition, and 
mostly in Eurasia. His concern is with the folklore which is ‘cult in 
decay’; and it is surprising how much of surviving belief, legend, and 
custom is indeed the distorted remains of ancient cults. Beginning with 
pre-history, as illustrated, for example, in ‘the death of the bird man’ in 
the rock painting of the Lascaux caves, the author selects for analysis 
such types of bird cults as The Michaelmas Goose, Bird Maidens, ‘The 
‘Thunderbird (our Woodpecker), The Wren, and others of equal interest. 
Skilfully he traces the evidence backwards from our own day to ancient 
belief, and then, attractively, reverses his technique. 

He refers more than once to the view that primitive man did not 
regard himself as superior to the animal world; and it is well, especially 
for folklorists, to be reminded that man’s assumption of superiority, or 
supremacy, over the rest of creation on earth is, in terms of Time, recent. 
Mr Armstrong thinks that animal, or theriomorphic, gods probably 
preceded anthropomorphic gods in man’s religion. 

There are 55 excellent photographs, and 85 illustrations in the text. 
One striking photograph from a Sumerian clay tablet of 2300-2000 B.C. 
depicts a winged goddess standing on lions and with two rather subdued 
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owls at her clawed feet. Apart from these appanages, the smiling goddess 
looks very anthropomorphic! 

There are also, a careful Bibliographical Index, a Select Bibliography, 
and a classified General Index. 

This book is first-class attested folklore. A. A. WauGH 


G.ick aur! Geschichte, Bedeutung und Sozialkraft des Bergmanns- 
grusses. By G. Heilfurth. Verlag Gliickauf, Essen, 1958. Pp. 224, 
50 illustrations. 
AFTER twenty-five years of research and personal investigations in the 
mining districts of Germany and Central Europe, Professor Heilfurth, 
of Giessen, discusses the history, meaning and social aspects of ‘Gliick 
auf!’, the miners’ traditional luck-bringing salute. Rather superficial 
remarks on salutes in general are followed by a rewarding examination 
of the terms Gliick and auf in so far as they relate to mining. Since the 
fourteenth century, Glick expressed the good wish for a rich find 
which meant a great deal to the miner, who used to participate in the 
gains and losses. Since the sixteenth century, Glick also referred to his 
safe return. It is noteworthy that both these wishes are implied in a 
Greek |Weiheformel from the mines at Laurion (p. 51). The term auf 
makes allusion to the find (auftun) and also to bringing the metals up to 
the surface. ‘Glick auf!’ was customary about 1680 in the Erzgebirge, 
whence it spread over many parts of Europe. 

The use of ‘Gliick auf!’ in letters, songs, legends, congratulations, at 
funerals, dances, festivals, and in literature since Goethe, is thoroughly 
recorded, Other miners’ salutes, either in words or gestures, are 
described. The illustrations are excellent. E. ETTLinceR 


DEUTSCHES JAHRBUCH FUR VOLKSKUNDE. Vol. iv, Pt. 1. Akademie Verlag, 
Berlin, 1958. Pp. 284, 32 plates, 2 maps and 26 text figs. VoLKs- 
KUNDLICHE WANDLUNGEN DURCH HEIMATVERLUST UND ZWANGS- 
WANDERUNG. By J. Hanikxa. O. Miiller Verlag, Salzburg, 1957. 
Pp. 151. 

Two treatises of the latest year-book are outstanding: that on the first 

Merseburg Zauberspruch, with valuable references to threads and knots, 

and that on Books with samples of toys made in the Erzgebirge, with 

delightful illustrations. Useful are the long discussion on the Dictionary 
of German animal-names, and the folklore bibliographies from Albania 
and Luxembourg (1945-56). Pfister’s and Beitl’s remarks on the 

disappointing contributions to mythology by psycho-analysts (p. 243) 

are noteworthy. 

Hanika’s questionnaire for the investigations of folklore changes 
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caused by the loss of homeland and forced emigration is of great concern, 
as every fifth person in Western Germany and every seventh person 
living in Austria is a refugee from eastern European countries. It is a 
thorough piece of work, but the author’s zeal goes too far when he 
suggests enquiring even into the ‘most intimate personal experiences’ 
(p. 54). A global survey of the various reactions to such persistent 
questionnaires would throw much light on different peoples. 
ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Gestures: a working bibliography. By Francis Hayes. Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, XX1, pp. 218-317, December 1957. 

Mr Hayes defines gesture as ‘any movement, excepting that of vocaliza- 

tion, made consciously or unconsciously so as to communicate either 

with one’s self or with an other.’ This broad conception of the subject 

naturally is that followed in this bibliography. 

How far-reaching the language of gesture may be is seen from the 
inclusion of such things as beckoning, coughing, kissing, nodding, 
gestures taught to deaf-mutes, railway signals, secret hand-shakes and 
even gestures used in television studios. 

Among folklore themes may be mentioned gestures in folk-dances, 
thumbs-up signal, Finn’s acquisition of knowledge by sucking thumb, 
the rigid rules for bowing to the Mikado, a table of signs used during 
the hours of silence by the sisters and brothers in the monastery of 
Lyon, and magic gestures used in witchcraft (citing Dr Murray and 
Miss Hole) — also gestures used for protection against witches. 

References are given to the relevant pages in large works of reference 
and to notable individual pictures which show gestures. Passages 
relating to gesture are quoted from well-known authors such as Burke, 
Samuel Butler and Flaubert. 

My one criticism is that the compiler has included, without explana- 
tion, various works such as ‘A concordance to the English poems of 
John Donne’, ‘Demonology and devil love’, ‘A concordance to Boethius’, 
‘Lexicon Homericum’, where an extra note might have been useful. 

This is, however, a most valuable work of reference. 

WiLrrtp BONSER 


INDIAN LEGENDS OF THE Paciric NortHwest. By Etta E, CLark. 
University of California Press (Cambridge University Press, 
agents). 1958. Pp, 225. First paper-bound edition. 17s. 6d, 

‘Tuts work was reviewed in the June number of Folklore, 1955, pp. 311 

12. It has now reappeared in a smaller format, paper-bound, at the 

reduced price of 17s. 6d. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SociaL Sciences, Volume 5. International 

Universities Press Inc., New York. 1958. 
‘Tuts volume has three articles under the subheading ‘Anthropology 
and Religion’ which should have interest to our members: (1) Géza 
Roheim, “lhe western tribes of Central Australia: their sexual life’; (2) 
Gustav Bychowski, “he Ego and the Introjects: origins of religious 
experience’; (3) Andrew Peto, “The Demonic Mother Imago in the 
Jewish religion’. 


Uster Foukwire, Vol. 4, 1958. Published by the Committee on Ulster 
folklife and traditions. Pp. 80. 

Tuts is the fourth issue of a small annual publication, the first part of 

which was reviewed here in December 1956. 

Among articles of interest are (if selection is not invidious) one on 
Bread — and its folklore — by A. Danachair, ‘Old Lord Erin’s son’ 
(a ‘l'yrone folktale) by M. J. Murphy, and “The Blacksmith’s Craft’, by 
G. B. ‘Thompson. Among shorter items T. J. Barron’s ‘Black pig and 
the Cailleach Geargain’ may be mentioned. W.B. 


Museum News 


WELSH FOLK MUSEUM, ST FAGAN’S 
THe Annual Report of the National Museum of Wales for 1957-8 
records the removal to St Fagan’s of three houses, from Radnorshire, 
Denbighshire and Caernarvonshire. ‘The main task of the year has been 
to plan the work of re-erection, and it is hoped to open Cilewent, 
Radnorshire, to the public during 1959. 

In answer to constant enquiries concerning costume, an exhibition of 
Costume in Wales from 1700 was opened in July in the Castle 
Exhibition Room, which has been ‘blacked out’ for the purpose. Cases 
for the exhibition, with internal lighting, were prepared by the Museum 
staff and it is hoped to continue the use of this room for costume 
display. A special case, devoted to the so-called Welsh national costume 
and illustrating the style and cut of the bedgown, etc., has been included 

Agriculture and the crafts are well represented in this year’s acquisi- 
tions, which include a collection of shepherd's crooks, presented by 
Major H., J. Lloyd-Johnes, and the complete contents of a shoemaker’s 
shop which had belonged to the late F. W. Parsons of Crucywel, 
Brecknockshire and were presented by his two sons, in his memory. 

The Report contains an excellent photograph of a gypsy caravan from 
south Wales presented by Mr A. McTaggart Short. This is now 
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exhibited in the park in the vicinity of the re-erected buildings and is a 
colourful reminder of the families of the Woods, Lovells, Lees and 
others who added so much romance to the Welsh scene in bygone times. 

During the year, an appeal was sent to the Welsh county councils for 
the preservation in the Folk Museum of early examples of milestones; 
those which have been received have been placed on the roadside in the 
park, 


CITY OF LEICESTER MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERY 
THe Folk Museum has, as usual, a noteworthy series of accessions in 
the Museums Report for the year ending March 1958. Special mention 
must be made of the series of articles, formerly owned by the Burnaby 
family of Baggrave Hall, which had been taken to the U.S.A. and are 
now back in their own country and county through the generosity of 
Dr Henry Field. ‘They include hunting trophies and other silver-work 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a needle-work picture 
of Baggrave, medals and badges, and a number of photographs. The 
collection of costumes, a speciality of this museum, received a number 
of additions. ‘The museum continues to pursue its policy of collecting 
pieces illustrating contemporary costume, which will of course, become 
‘museum specimens’ in course of time. The section devoted to crafts 
and local industries, another speciality, has also been enriched, and the 
main gap in the collection of hosiery machinery has been filled by the 
Nottingham Manufacturing Company who have presented a Cotton's 
Patent Knitting Frame which was probably made by William Cotton 
himself. Early machines such as this are interesting as helping to bridge 
the gap between household craftsmanship and modern mass production. 


BANKFIELD MUSEUM, HALIFAX 

From The Museums Journal, January 1959 

Tue Bankfield Museum, Halifax, which is mainly devoted to local 
industries and antiquities, has recently added to its exhibits a display 
called ‘Halifax Houses’, which is concerned with local dwelling houses 
dating from the seventeenth century or earlier. It consists of several 
features rescued from demolished houses and shown as museum objects 
rather than as reconstructed buildings. Each of them has been chosen in 
order to illustrate some characteristic of local architecture. The earliest 
is an oak beam and plaster gable wall of the fifteenth century which was 
found incorporated in a seventeenth-century building near Brighouse. 
The other exhibits are all from the seventeenth century. They include 
examples of wooden panelling, fireplaces, plaster decoration for ceilings 
or walls and a mullion window of millstone grit.... The whole is 
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unified and given life by a map, on the scale of 9 inches to 1 mile, of the 
ancient parish of Halifax, in which some 300 existing, or only recently 
demolished, houses of the seventeenth century or earlier have been 
identified, and 120 of these are marked on the map. In front is a long 
sloping panel with a photograph of each house and a push button by 
which its location can be illuminated on the map. A green light is shown 
for a still inhabited house and a red one for those which are vanished or 


derelict. 


CUMING MUSEUM, SOUTHWARK 


The Times of 24 January 1959 announces the reopening of the Cuming 
Museum, which has been closed since it was bombed during the war. 
It occupies a gallery above Southwark Public Library in the Walworth 
Road, not far from the Elephant and Castle. This museum was founded 
by the bequest of Henry Syers Cuming in 1902, its nucleus being a 
miscellaneous collection made by his father Richard Cuming whose 
interest was first aroused by the gift of a Mogul coin and a fossil on his 
fifth birthday in 1782. The present exhibits have been restricted princi- 
pally to the local history and antiquities of Southwark. Some ninety per 
cent are from the Cuming Bequest, but there are also loans from the 
London Museum, the Guildhall Museum and other bodies. 

After touching upon local geology and prehistory the display passes 
on to deal, more or less chronologically, with a series of special aspects 
of Southwark life. One group of exhibits is concerned with the very 
reason for which Southwark exists — London Bridge, which has been 
there in some form from Roman times at least, and another deals with 


Southwark Cathedral. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL MUSEUMS 


Tue Liverpool Museums are still suffering grievously from the damage 
done during the war, when the main building was destroyed. Very little 
reconstruction has yet been possible, and only one gallery is at present 
in use, though a beginning has been made on repairs to another. In spite 
of this handicap, however, the Director’s Report for the year ending 
31 March 1958 describes a surprising amount of work done in all 
departments. 

The Museum participated in a special historical exhibition held in 
the Walker Art Galleries as part of the celebrations of the 750th 
anniversary of Liverpool’s earliest charter. Among other activities of 
interest to folklorists may be mentioned an exhibition of British fishing 
boat models arranged by the Shipping Section. These represent 
different types of fishing boats which were in use round our coasts at 
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the end of the nineteenth century. There are examples from the Isle of 
Man, Morecambe Bay, Loch Fyne, the Shetlands, the north-east coast 
of Scotland, East Anglia and Sussex. A handbook is being prepared to 
cover the Museums’ collection of fishing-craft, which includes examples 
from most parts of the world. 

The Department of Ethnology was invited by the city’s Housing 
Department to arrange a Victorian furnished house as part of a special 
exhibition. Furniture and fittings were sought out, and a complete series 
was finally discovered in the huge private collection of Mrs E. Plant, 
who lent all the material shown in a most successful and popular 
contribution to the exhibition. 

A notable exhibition of Czechoslovak Folk Art held early in 1958 
attracted a large number of visitors. 


HASTINGS LOCAL HISTORY MUSEUM 

Ir is pleasant to read in The Museums Journal for January 1959 that 
Hastings Corporation has rescinded for the time being its decision to 
close the small Museum of Local History in the Old ‘Town Hall. The 
Museum is reprieved for a further year, and is now open and doing well. 
But its ultimate fate is still uncertain, and readers of this note who may 
be in the district might, by visiting it and adding their names to its 
Visitors’ Book, provide some encouragement to those who are fighting 
for its survival. 


THE MINORIES AT COLCHESTER 

The Museums Fournal for September 1958 contains an account by 
E. M. O’R. Dickey (from which the present note is much condensed) of 
a new foundation in Colchester supported by a ‘Trust established under 
the will of Margaret Eleanore Batte-Lay in memory of her husband, 
Victor Batte-Lay, a Colchester man. Mrs Batte-Lay, who died in 1955, 
directed her trustees to purchase and endow a building in Colchester as 
a memorial to her husband ‘for the benefit and advantage of the inhabi- 
tants of Colchester and in particular those who shall take an interest in 
the artistic and antiquarian features of that town’. The Minories was 
originally a medieval two-storey building with attics, brought up to date 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, which is well suited to fulfil 
the purpose of the Testator. It was opened by the Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum on 30 May, 1958, with the Right Hon. R. A. Butler 
in the Chair. 

The ground-floor rooms contain the Georgian furniture which forms 
the chief part of the bequest, and the pictures, china and silver from the 
Batte-Lay collection. By arranging these rooms so far as possible to give 
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the impression of rooms that might have been lived in — an impression 
enhanced by the use of rugs and carpets from the bequest — the 
Trustees and Committee believe that they have provided something 
different from the museums already existing in the town. The effect is 
increased by a number of fine and varied specimens of Colchester clocks 
dating from the eighteenth century, lent by Mr Bernard Mason, who 
has made a speciality of collecting them. Some pictures, mostly of local 
interest as well as possessing merit in their own right, have been placed 
on long loan by good friends of the enterprise. The first floor is planned 
as a setting for temporary loan exhibitions, and the reception accorded 
to the first of these indicates that the Minories should serve a useful 
purpose in this way. Except on Saturdays, a small entrance fee will be 
charged for such exhibitions, to supplement the income from the Trust, 
which is not large and receives no direct contribution from either 
rate-payer or tax-payer. 

The Trustees have been fortunate in their Committee of Management, 
which consists of a distinguished group of Colchester and Essex people 
with a variety of practical knowledge and experience of a kind that has 
enabled them to give invaluable help in launching this enterprise. ‘They 
have secured a curator who is prepared to be his own typist, and a 
custodian who is willing to act as cleaner and gardener when he is not 
looking after visitors. 

We wish this new venture a long and useful life. 


Society Meetings 
19 November, 1958 
A MeeTING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College 
London on Wednesday, 19 November, 1958, at 7.30 p.m., the President, 
Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed and 
the election by the Council announced of two new members: Mrs J. E. 
Youle and Mr G. V. Speaight. 

Mr Edward A. Armstrong then read a scholarly paper on ‘A technique 
for ascertaining the age of folklore’, and this was followed by a discussion 
in which the following members took part, Miss Burstein, Mr Peter 
Opie, Miss Violet Alford, Professor Mary Williams, Mr C. S. Mundy, 
Sir Arthur Waugh, Miss Theo Brown and Miss Christina Hole. Only 
the time limit prevented further discussion, and a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer. The Society adjourned until its meeting in 
January which is to be held at Cecil Sharp House. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS 
21 Fanuary, 1959 


Tue sixth Joint Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society and the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society was held at Cecil Sharp House on Wednesday, 
21 January, 1959, at 7.30 p.m., Mr Douglas Kennedy in the chair. 

The meeting was held for a discussion on current documentation of 
folklore and folk music survivals and was opened by the reading of four 
papers. Mrs Lake Barnett spoke of the historical background and present 
functioning of the Central Register of Folklore Research in Great 
Britain. Miss Marie Slocombe described the working of the section of 
the B.B.C. Recorded Programmes Library which is concerned with 
folklore and folk music. Miss Sara Jackson listed the principal manu- 
script and recorded collections in the Library of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society. Mr Alex Helm opened the discussion with a report of 
the work in hand on the geographical distribution of the ceremonial 
dance in England. 

In the discussion Mrs Lake Barnett put forward a plea for some form 
of Folk Federation on the lines of the British Council of Archaeology 
which was supported by all present. Mr Kennedy spoke of the possibility 
of a Conference to that end. Mr Peter Opie spoke of the Allan Gomme 
Index and the need for more publication. Dr Bonser described his new 
complete index to the publications of the Folk-Lore Society. Mr 
Dodgson described the work of the Folklore Survey at University 
College. Mr Shuldham Shaw urged that any projected clearing house 
for information should not be restricted to England but extend to the 
whole of the British Isles. 

It was agreed that the discussion had been helpful and constructive 
and that the possibility of further progress should be investigated. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


April 22, 1959: 
Some Editorial Reminiscences and Experiences 
Proressor E. O. JAMES 
May 27, 1959: 
Peasant Minstrels in the Anti-Taurus C. S. Munpy 
Fune 17, 1959: 
Aspects of the Grail ProressoR Mary WILLIAMS 


Meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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